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THE WEEK. 


Tue Japanese Legation announced on Monday 
that it had received news from Tokio of the capture of 
thenorth fort of East Kikwangshan, with five field guns, 
two machine guns, and a great quantity of ammunition. 
Later accounts show that the fort was captured after ten 
hours’ fighting and after the garrison had been almost 
exterminated, and that some thirteen guns were cap- 
tured. The importance of the capture was at first 
exaggerated in some newspapers. The Japanese ob- 
tained a footing in the outer works of this fort some 
months ago, and the fort itself is not one of the main 
or commanding positions. 





Tue Tsar’s name-day has come and gone and it 
has not brought the expected edict of reform. But we 
are left in no doubt as to the disposition which prevails 
at Court. A circular has been issued to all provincial 
Governors charging them to prevent the zemstvos in 
their districts from discussing political questions. If 
any such seditious debates do occur, the Presidents 
will be held ‘‘ personally responsible.”’” Legal proceed- 
ings have already been taken against Prince Golitzin, 
the President of the Moscow municipality. It is 
obvious that the panic in which reform seemed probable 
has come to an end. There may be some trivial 
administrative changes, but there will be no 
organic reconstruction. The Tsar is said to have 
informed his Councillors that he _ is_ deter- 
mined to hand down to his son intact the fabric 
of autocracy which he himself inherited. The reac- 
tionary party led by the Grand Dukes has triumphed, 
and a period of renewed repression has already begun. 
Prince Mirsky’s resignation is said to be imminent, 
and some bold words of protest and warning are attri- 
buted to M. De Witte. But the party of M. Pobiedonost- 
seff holds the ear of the feeble and unintelligent ruler, 
and the impression which the murder of M. Plehve 
and General Bobrikoff clearly made upon him has 
proved to be temporary. 

THE situation may now evolve in two ways. The 
revolutionary Socialists will certainly be tempted to 
renew their terroristic action. If the removal of two 
oppressors nearly achieved so much, they may argue, 
perhaps a repetition of the same stimulant to clear 
thinking may do more. But the character of the 
Liberal leaders—a doubtful factor—is more likely to be 
the pivot of future developments. If the men who 
organised the conference of the zemstvos last month 
continue to show the same courage, the reaction must 
be defeated. If there are a few Mirabeaus among 
the aristocratic presidents of the zemstvos they will 
defy the latest edict and discuss their grievances 
despite the Tsar’s veto. Against such a demonstra- 
tion the bureaucracy would be powerless. It cannot 
send the whole Liberal Party to Siberia. It might 
suppress the zemstvos altogether; but that would be a 
frank confession that it is governing against the will of 
the whole people. The growing boldness of the popu- 
lations of the large towns, where the economic distress 
caused by the war aggravates the political unrest, is 
another source of anxiety. The tendency to idealise 
Captain Klado, and to make of him a Boulanger or a 
Lafayette, is a curious symptom of the general 
unsettlement. One feels that Russia is groping for a 
leader, 


THE news sent home by the Tangier correspondent 
or the 7imes this week is another revelation of 
the difficulties that confront French statesmanship 
in Morocco. Mahomed El Torres, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, has notified the legations 
of Great Britain, France, and Italy that the 
Sultan is dismissing from his service the European 
officers hitherto attached to his Court and Army. 
This announcement is generally regarded as_ the 
preliminary to a reversing of the policy the Sultan 
has hitherto adopted. Even since he became his 
own master by the death of his Vizier in May, 
1900, the Sultan has played the reformer in Morocco, 
and a reformer on European principles. The result 
was that every rebel and pretender could rally to 
his banner all the adherents of the existing régime, 
the men who lived on abuses and were able to associate 
reforms with foreign influences. The strength of 
the opposition has apparently persuaded the Sultan 
that his own ambitions were impracticable. He 
has within the last few weeks restored some of 
the abuses from which he had freed Morocco, and 
he apparently hopes to recover his popularity by aban- 
doning his enlightened ideals. It is bad news for 
Morocco and also for France. The next subject of 
interest will be the treatment received by the French 
mission which is on its way to the capital of Morocco. 

Tue Daily News published on Tuesday the im- 
portant manifesto issued by the leaders of the 
movement in the Transvaal for responsible govern- 
ment. The manifesto contains two clauses : (1) That 
political stability and contentment can only be assured 
by a full admission of the principle that the 
wishes and interests of the people of this colony must 
prevail, subject to the highest Imperial considerations. 
(2) That the growth of a vigorous and independent 
spirit in political life will inevitably be retarded by the 
establishment of any system short of complete respon- 
sible government. It is signed by Mr. Wybergh 
(late President of the South African League), Mr. 
Howard Pim (Deputy Mayor of Johannesburg), Mr. 
Cresswell, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Quinn (of the Johannes- 
burg Town Council), Mr. Whiteside (President of the 
Trades and Labour Council), and many other English- 
men who were prominent in the agitation against the 
Boer Government. The impatient reformers of 1899 
have found out to their cost that the men they 
trusted were, in fact, as Mr. Monypenny him- 
self has called them, “the enemies of the country.” 
The British Indians are not the only British 
subjects who sigh for the old tyranny. The im- 
portance of this manifesto is obvious. There is a 
great danger that people at home will be taken in 
by some evasive scheme for the government of the 
Transvaal, the sort of scheme admirably outlined last 
month by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as ‘“‘ just 
enough of self-government and of representation, and 
no more, as would confirm the mining magnates in the 
freehold of the Chinese compound,” This manifesto is 
a fair warning from the British population in the Trans- 
vaal that it will not accept anything short of respon- 
sible government. as. 

Tue Standard published on Wednesday the 
account of a conversation which its Ottawa corre- 
spondent had held with Mr. Prefontaine, the Minister 
of Marine. Mr. Prefontaine described the scheme 
for the first instalment of a Canadian navy. Three 
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cruisers are to be built, one for the Atlantic, one 
for the Pacific, and one on the Great Lakes. This 
instalment, he said, would grow, and in course of time 
Canada would be building her own ships. But for the 
present the British Admiralty would be consulted, and 
would supply them. The Dominion Government, he 
said, was anxious to assume at once the duty of gar- 
risoning and manning Halifax and Esquimault. The cor- 
respondent sends a quotationfrom the Mon/real Herald, 
which argues that ‘‘the natural way for Canada to 
contribute to Imperial defence in the present state of 
her financial ability would be for the Government of 
Canada to assume the maintenance of Halifax and 
Esquimault.” These preparations are an important step 
in the direction in which the Manchester Guardian has 
always urged that we should look for the solution of 
the problem of colonial defence. 





AN important and unwelcome announcement was 
made in Lord Pearson’s Court on Monday during the 
hearing of some applications for interdicts brought by 
the Free Church against United Free Church congre- 
gations. The counsel for the Free Church stated that 
his clients could not recognise the commission that has 
been granted to Sir John Cheyne. This decision seems 
to destroy the whole meaning of the Government's 
action in appointing an interim Commissioner. The 
object of that appointment was to provide for a 
temporary settlement of the particular cases that arise 
in the interval before the Royal Commission can 
present its recommendations. But the victorious 
minority refuse to recognise his appointment and are 
determined to fight out these several cases just as if 
the Government had made no provision at all. The 
only motive that can be advanced for this course is that 
they think by obtaining immediate possession they put 
themselves in a better position when the Commis- 
sion reports. We believe that this notion is mistaken. 

Str Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN received a 
deputation on the unemployed question before his 
meeting on Tuesday. He said, as he had said at 
Manchester, that he thought men ought not to be dis- 
franchised for receiving public help in times of excep- 
tional pressure. Of course, as he hinted when he said 
this was not a poor law question, the right way to pro- 
ceed is by giving work rather than outdoor relief. 
In answer to another question he said he was strongly 
in favour of making London a unit for the adminis- 
tration ofthe poor law. Itis certainly a great hardship 
that those districts where unemployment is most severe 
should have the preponderant burden of relieving the 
problem. He was also asked if he was in favour 
of the formation of a strong Labour Department 
in connection with the Home Office or the Locai 
Government Board. He replied that there ought to be 
a department dealing with this class of question 
to prevent overlapping of jurisdiction and to focus and 
control what advice is necessary. In answer to afurther 
question he said a good case might be made out for the 
State undertaking great remunerative works that have a 
prospect of being reproductive. To undertake works 
for the purpose of relieving distress would be a doubt- 
ful departure, but the State might do what some muni- 
cipalities do and bring forward some works of public 
utility that it has in hand. 


On Monday night Mr. Asquith addressed an im- 
portant Liberal meeting at Cardiff upon the fiscal 
question, and especially upon Mr. Chamberlain's con- 
troversial methods. Last autumn Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches bristled with figures; now he leaves statistics 
alone. Mr. Asquith thinks he has left the ground of 
figures because he has realised that figures are 
absolutely fatal to that part of his case which 
depends upon the assertion that British industries 
are either going or gone. Mr, Asquith, with his 


usual lucidity, set out some of the most striking 
statistics regarding our exports generally and the con- 
dition of special trades, and particularly the tin-plate 
trade, which has been singularly prosperous since 
Mr. Chamberlain delivered his funeral oration upon 
it. A new fiscal Blue-Book has just been published by 
the Board of Trade which will add very much to 
our stock of statistics ; though what is most wanted in 
connection with this question and with the kindred 
question of expenditure is rot so much an increased 
steck of figures as an increase of common sense in the 
nation and in its rulers a readiness to listen to reason 
and to seek out causes before adopting remedies. 





Mr. LytTeELTON made an important speech at 
Glasgow on Monday. He said that some people had 
argued that there was no needof a mandate fora 
Colonial Conference, as a Colonial Conference had been 
summoned in 1902 without a mandate. But unless 
such a mandate was given the colonies might well say : 
‘* You have in your own shores a great controversy 
with respect to this matter. It would scarcely be fair to 
invite us to goto the labour that would be necessary to 
formulate our proposals, and be at the pains to give the 
time that would be necessary for that purpose, and yet 
youmight find that your people themselves differed sub- 
stantially upen the matter.” The reason therefore why 
that mandate was sought was that the representatives 
of Great Britain might go into that conference armed 
with the authority of the people to obtain greater 
mutual confidence and reciprocity between the mother 
country and the colonies in commerce. This is a most 
important gloss on Mr. Balfour’s policy. The 
proposal for a conference does not mean that the 
colonies, mother country, and India should confer 
to discuss each other’s views, but that it should be a 
conference in which our representatives should be 
armed with authority to accept reciprocity. In other 
words, the conference is not to see what can be done, 
but to see how Mr. Chamberlain’s policy can be applied. 
To vote for the conference is to vote for Preferential 
Trade. This finally disposes of the more comfortable 
interpretations of some of the Free Trade Unionists. 

A FURTHER point arises. At the conference there 
is to be a discussion, as we know from Mr. Balfour’s 
answer to Sir Michael Hicks Beach, of colonial contribu- 
tions to the Navy. Does Mr. Lyttelton’s explanation 
mean that the colonies must come to the conference 
armed with authority on that subject? Mr. Lyttelton 
went on to justify Chinese labour by giving figures 
the real significance of which has been analysed 
by the Chronicle correspondent. The rate of 
the increase of white labour has not gained but 
lost in proportion to the increase of other labour 
since the Chinese importation began, and, as that cor- 
respondent shows, even this rate will not be maintained 
when the building of compounds is finished and the 
Chinese learn skilled labour. Mr. Lyttelton quoted 
the Duke of Argyll’s peroration, ‘* What of the dawn!” 
The dawn, in Mr, Lyttelton’s province, is yellow 
streaked with a fiery red. 

Tue Westminster Gasette has discovered a delight- 
ful example of the shifts to which men are sometimes 
put when they undergo a violent change of opinion. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster is the author of The Citisen 
Reader, which has run througha great many editions. 
Last week this useful book reappeared in an “ entirely 
new edition revised.” The revision, on further inspec- 
tion, turned out to be the omission of ten paragraphs 
which in all the earlier editions had helped to instruct 
the reader on fiscal questions. These paragraphs were 
written with a directness and simplicity that would 
wound the more subtle mind of the Prime Minister. 
What for example could be plainer than this: 


“6, Not many years ago all the corn that came into 
England was taxed, and, of course, those who bought the 
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bread which was made from this corn were the payers ot 
this tax. The consequence was that bread became very 
dear, and all the millions of ‘people throughout the country 
had to pay a very high price for their loaf.” 
This paragraph and nine others equally clear and in- 
structive have disappeared from the text, but they 
still appear inthe index. The result must be as bewil- 
dering to the scholars as Mr. Arnold-Forster’s ex- 
planations of his Army scheme are to the public. 
Wuat has been described as one of the longest 
trials of modern times—it has lasted about three weeks 
—ended last Saturday in a conviction and an acquittal. 
Mr. H. J. Lawson was convicted under the Larceny 
Acts for publishing, as manager of the Construction 
Company, a false written statement. Lawson was 
sentenced to hard labour for twelve months ; but Mr. 
Justice Lawrence consented to state a case for the 
Court of Crown Cases Reserved (our sole criminal 
court of appeal) on the point of law as to whether 
Lawson was manager of the company in the sense 
required by the statute; and in the meantime the 
operation of the sentence is of course postponed. On 
most of the other charges (such as obtaining money 
by false pretences and conspiring to defraud share- 
holders) Mr. Lawson was acquitted ; and Mr. Hooley 
was acquitted on all the counts in the indictment. 
While agreeing with the Zimes in thinking that the 
method and conduct of the prosecution reflect little 
credit on the Crown lawyers, we may also echo its sur- 
prise at the business atmosphere of the City of London 
and at the kind of people who breathe and flourish in 
it. Mr. Hooley’s position is thus summarised by our 
contemporary. ‘‘ He is an undischarged bankrupt. He 
has nothing of his own. But to all intents and pur- 
poses he dees business just as when he was a wealthy 
man. His wife’s banking account is at his service. He 
controls large operations, and he has his hangers-on 
who pick up what the great man drops.” 





LanpD reformers will note with interest the opera- 
tions of the Act which came into force in New York 
City last year for amending the system of assessing 
real property. Under th’s Act separate assessments 
are made—one an assessment of the selling value of the 
land as a site, the other an assessment of the property as 
a whole, with buildings and improvements added. The 
Daily News published on Thursday one of the returnsthat 
have been issued under this Act which had been sent to 
Dr. Macnamara. In one case the unimproved value 
is put at 9,000 dollars, the improved at 15,000; in 
another the unimproved at 12,000, the improved at 
21,000. In one case both values are the same, the 
explanation being that a purchaser would destroy the 
buildings. The satisfactory carrying out of the prin- 
ciple is a useful answer toa good many difficulties that 
have been raised to the policy of rating ground values. 

Ir cannot be expected that the ignorant party 
which is trying to excite something like civil war in 
East London should be aware of the history of Eng- 
land. If they were they would know that many of our 
staple trades are the direct results of our hospitality. 
Charles Molloy, in his 7reattse of Affairs Maritime and 
of Commerce (1682), after arguing that the laws of 
nature and of nations recommend hospitality, shows 
how advantageous is that policy from English pre- 
cedents. ‘* Nor did our victorious Edward III.,” he 
writes, defending against the intolerant anti-foreign 
spirit of his day the principles of freedom in their widest 
sense, ‘deem it an Act unbecoming his great wisdom 
when he brought in the Walloons, whose industry soon 
established the woollen manufacture, he vouchsafing 
to give no less a security for the enjoying their then 
granted immunities and privileges than his own Royal 
Person.” Molloy’s second precedent in favour of alien 

mmigrants is from the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
‘*Nor,” he wrote, ‘‘did that politick Princess shut her 


ears from embracing the offer of those distressed Bur- 
gundians who sought refuge from the rigid severity of 
the long-bearded Alva—who planting themselves by 
her appointment at Norwich, Colchester, Canterbury, 
and other towns, have of those places (then only habi- 
tations for beggars) raised them now in competition 
with (if not excelling) all or most of the cities of 
England for riches, plenty, and trade.” 


THE committee appointed to examine into the 
condition of St. Mark’s, at Venice, report that very 
serious restorations are necessary if the church is not 
to ‘fall into ruins.” Owing to the weakness of the 
foundations walls are cracking and weakening on all 
sides. The great dome and the dome of the choir 
need immediate and extensive repairs to preserve 
them. The report states that it will be necessary to 
remove all the iron supports, which have become a 
source of danger rather than of security, and, worst 
of all, that the pavement must be levelled as much as 
possible and all missing pieces of it must be restored. 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, in a letter to the Zzmes, 
doubts the necessity of removing the ironwork and 
levelling the pavement. The iron ties, which are 
visible inside the church, appear, he says, to be 
in good order, and he thinks that it would be very 
risky to remove them. He does not see further how the 
stability of the building will be increased by relaying 
the pavement, while no one can doubt of the damage 
that will be done to its beauty. These are technical 
matters on which experts alone can decide ; but, as Mr. 
Blomfield says, all recommendations with regard to old 
buildings must be merely provisional. Itis to be hoped 
that the restoration will proceed cautiously at any rate, 
and that, above all, no mosaic will be disturbed unless 
absolutely necessary ; for it is about as impossible to 
relay an old mosaic so as to reproduce its original 
beauty as to repaint a masterpiece of Tintoret. 


Curistie’s last sale of the year was notable for the 
high prices fetched by a series of Whistler etchings 
from the collection of the late Mr. Wickham Flower. 
Thirty-five of these realised £1,181 4s. 6d.; eight 
lithographs were knocked down for 56 gs. So ends 
fittingly what may be called, in the sale room, a Whistler 
year. The most sensational items of the auction were 
the ‘* Nocturne, Palaces,” which fetched 110 gs. ; “ The 
Bridge, Amsterdam,” which found a purchaser at 
94 gs., and ‘‘The Dyer,” which was disposed of for 
70 gs. ; these prices easily constitute a record. Having 
regard, however, to the reduced spending power of 
the British collector, we feel that few of the works 
have passed into his hands, more especially as American 
competition for the artist’s work has been so forcibly 
demonstrated of late. When the Wedmore and Menpes 
collections were offered at Messrs. Obach’s and the 
Leicester Galleries, the American collector came over 
in his hosts and paid sumptuously for anything of 
Whistler's he could get. 


A MONUMENT has been erected in Paris to Gavarin, 
one of the chief of the many brilliant comic artists of 
France. Gavarin was fortunate in the use of litho- 
graphy, a much more beautiful medium than the pen, 
which most comic draughtsmen are forced to use 
nowadays. He was fortunate, too, in his freedom from 
the savage ill-temper with life which is often almost 
revolting in modern artists like Forain and Weber. 
Gavarin could draw ugly things, but not with their 
pitiless rage against humanity. He was, indeed, in- 
clined to be sentimental over pretty women at any rate, 
and if he was angry it was with individuals and not 
with the human race. Asan artist he was inferior in 
all respects to Daumier, perhaps the greatest comic 
artist known to us; but he was always a true artist, 
and his line is very delicate and sensitive. 
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THE EAST-END SPEECHES, 

“IR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in his 
S speech at Limehouse on Tuesday, a speech admir- 
able alike forits raillery, its reasoning, and its incisive 
and straightforward treatment of its subjects, replied to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, nearly twice as long, the 
week before, and to much else as well. It made 
in fact an excellent conclusion to the year’s 
defence of Free Trade and its allied causes. 
The Liberal Leader was particularly happy in his 
analysis of Mr. Chamberlain’s pretensions to be 
accepted as a missionary for the British Empire. 
From whom has Mr. Chamberlain received his 
mission? From the Government? Then why do not 
they dare to say so, and why does Mr. Balfour say 
that when Mr. Chamberlain’s mission achieves its 
purposes he will be obliged by his disagree- 
ment with its objects to withdraw from the 
leadership of the party? From the colonies? Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman quoted the resonant 
declarations of the present Prime Minister of Australia, 
who thinks that the mother country would make a 
great mistake in doing what Mr. Chamberlain urges 
it to do. From India? Hence, undoubtedly, comes 
the severest blow to Mr. Chamberlain’s delusion 
that he is a missionary for the Empire. Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman’ read the most 
emphatic memorandum addressed to the Govern- 
ment by Lord Curzon and his colleagues, the 
protest against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy from the 
Governors of three hundred millions of British 
subjects, men and women living on the edge of 
periodical famine, their lives committed to our foresight, 
our wisdom, and our sense for impartial justice as 
absolutely as if they were children. Nothing has been 
more remarkable in this controversy than the tendency 
among Imperialists to ignore in their range of view 
over the Empire almost the only considerable country to 
which that term hasa literal application. By carrying 
this process of inquiry a little further, we find, as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman finds, that Mr. Chamber- 
lain means by a missionary for the British Empire a 
missionary for the Tariff Commission. 
is all the better for being a mystic. A mystic is a 
man who sees more than most people. Mr. Chamber- 
lain sees less, for he does not see India, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, considerable parties in all the 
colonies, and a majority of people in theseislands. His 
blindness makes him think he speaks for the British 
Empire. It makes all the difference whether you are 
the mystic of the Empire or the mystic of the Tariff 
Commission. 

To be quite fair to him, Mr. Chamberlain only 
spoke of the part of a missionary of Empire as his 
favourite 7é/e. He has others to which he has before 
now done vigorous justice. He used to travel the 
country as the Savonarola of industries that did not 
discern their doom. It was his mission to teach the 
trades of the country the obscure an@ unwelcome 
truth that they were in rapid decay. Wherever he went 
there was some local industry that was in the gravest 
predicament. Everything was going in turn, and the day 
was not far distant when every patriot would have to live 
on jam and pickles. This particular gospel has lately 
fallen into neglect. The industries refused to put Mr. 
Chamberlain’s opinion above the records of the 


A missionary 


Board of Trade and the experience of commerce. They 
could plead extenuating circumstances for their 
infatuated incredulity. For one thing, our indig- 
nation about dumping on our shores awakened 
curious complaints in the colonies about our own 
dumping on their shores. For another, it was a little 
disconcerting to be told one day that the workmen of 
other countries live in affluence and another day that 
their misery drives them in crowds into our long- 
suffering arms. But perhaps the most bewildering 
case was that of an industry in which Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s specific was tried, with the result that the 
country sacrificed several millions, and thousands of 
men lost their employment. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
his rapt attention to the missionary 7é/e, had nothing 
to say about this concrete triumph. Somebody in the 
gallery asked him a question about it, to which he 
replied with a dignified silence. ‘‘ Vulgar dog,” was the 
Liberal Leader’s just rebuke to the interrupter. It 
reminds us of a critic’s statement that nothing was 
so unlike the broad vision of the lawyer as the 
petty temper of an attorney’s clerk, who was 
compared to a dog biting at flies. But Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman summed up the truth about 
dying trades in an excellent parody. ‘‘ Now, it 
is his own industry as ‘missionary’ that is 
going. His stock in trade has gone, his figures 
and statistics have gone, the Tariff Commission is 
threatened, the fustian trade will go. One by one 
his arguments have been led out to the slaughter. 
Can we expect him to ‘take it lying down,’ and can 
we wonder, therefore, that there is now and then a 
little failing in the matter of temper?” 

It is not surprising, after reading Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s clear and searching account of 
the importance of Free Trade to all the industries on 
which East London depends, that the Tariff Reformers 
have made as fast as they can after a different 
electioneering cry in that neighbourhood. In sight of 
the shipping of London they prefer alien immigrants 
to free ports as a topic for their declamation. It is 
not a very grateful cry in a party which regards 
Disraeli as its greatest leader and product. It is nota 
very graceful cry in a party which has flooded the 
Transvaal with one Oriental race in order to enrich 
another Oriental race to the exclusion of the work- 
men of these islands and its colonies. But it is evi- 
dently regarded as a good stimulant to electioneering en- 
thusiasm, and the memory of the benefits received from a 
Disraeli or those bestowed on a Schumacher will appar- 
ently not shame either Mr. Balfour or Mr. Lyttelton out of 
using it. We all pity districts that lose their individuality 
in this foreign stream. But what is the right way to pro- 
tect them without injuring the country or violating its 
great traditions? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
gave the answer. It is the tightening up of 
the administration of the sanitary laws and legis- 
lation for the better supervision of domestic industries. 
By that means alone can London be protected from 
the invasion of lower standards of life. For the rest, 
what are the facts? The flood of aliens in 1902 was 
9,000. We have fewer aliens than any country in 
Europe except Spain. We send our countrymen 
everywhere. America, with a strict immigration law, 
turns back 1 per cent. of her immigrants. These facts 
show how exaggerated are the common beliefs as to 
the extent of immigration and the efficacy of exclusion 
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laws. And, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman truly 
said, however ready we may all be to exclude criminals 
or diseased persons, no Liberal will ever withdraw the 
right of asylum to political refugees. We will have 
no quarantine for revolutionary humours or the 
impatience of misgovernment, for the tradition that 
has made us the harbour of the oppressed of every 
country is bound up with our most splendid memories. 
Everyone remembers how Fox answered the request of 
Napoleon a century ago for the surrender of refugees : 
“No man, I believe, is more a lover of peace than I 
am. No one, perhaps—andI hope not to be suspected 
at this time of bearing hard upon an unfortunate and 
fallen family when I say it—no one, perhaps, politically 
speaking, has less respect than I have for the house of 
Bourbon ; yet I am ready to declare that for that 
family, nay, for the worst prince of that family, if 
among them there should be a bad one, I should be 
ready to draw my sword and to go to war, rather 
than comply with a demand to withdraw from 
him the hospitality to which he had trusted.”” We 
can imagine nothing more disfiguring to our history 
than to allow the excitements organised and fostered 
by politicians, playing on ignorance or prejudice, to 
assimilate our country, with her splendid history, to 
the arts and oppressions of a Russian espionage. 





THE CRISIS IN HUNGARY. 
HE political crisis which has suddenly developed 
in Hungary is not only interesting in itself, but 
its potential importance is enormous ; for it may lead, 
directly or indirectly, to the disruption of the oldest 
empire in the Western world. Since the settlement of 
1867 the constitutional machinery of Hungary has 
worked smoothly compared with that of Austria, 
partly because the governing classes of Hun- 
gary have the parliamentary instinct and 
know how to govern in parliamentary fashion, 
partly because only a small class is enfranchised ; 
whereas in Austria there is a liberal suffrage which 
enables all the nationalities—Germans, Poles, Czechs, 
Ruthenians, Italians, &c.—to send formidable contin- 
gents tothe Reichsrath. Froma parliamentary point 
of view the government of Hungary during the last 
thirty years has resembled that of England in the first 
thirty years of the nineteenth century ; and the demand 
for franchise reform is beginning to be heard just as 
loudly with them now as it was with us then. The 
parallel would be almost perfect if O’Connell’s Repeal 
contingent had been as strong at Westminster as are 
the representatives of Croatia in Buda Pesth. 

Merely counting heads, and including (as the Magyar 
statisticians do) a greatnumber of Jews, the Magyars are 
alittle, but only a little, stronger in Hungary than the 
Germans in Austria. The 84 million Magyars form 
something over 40 per cent. of the population of Hun- 
gary ; the 9} million Germans form about 36 per cent, 
ofthe population of Austria. But in relative position 
and weight the Magyars are immeasurably superior. 
There are many reasons which assure the political 
Supremacy of the Magyars in their own _ king- 
dom. In the first place the Slavs, who are 
60 per cent. of the people of the Austrian half 
of the Empire (including the vigorous and progressive 
Czechs, Poles astute in all the arts of political jugglery, 
as wellas some less capable branches),number in Hun - 


gary only about five and a half millions—less than 30 
per cent. of the population. Again, there is a respec- 
table minority of more than two million Germans south 
of the border who are loyal supporters of the Consti- 
tution and share the political aspirations of their 
Magyar fellow-citizens, though there is a small body 
of Saxons in Transylvania who may be called Pan- 
Germans. Moreover, the Church of Rome, which has 
been habitually anti-German in Austria, is much less 
powerful in Hungary, where there is an important 
Protestant minority, and where, moreover, the Greek 
Church has a larger following. 

The present crisis really marks the first acute stage 
in anew struggle between the Habsburg Crown and 
the Magyar people, or rather, perhaps, we should say 
between the more Conservative and the more Radical 
Nationalists. The Radical Nationalists wish to fortify 
the Magyars against the possible aggressions of 
Francis Joseph’s successor,who is generally believed to 
entertain a strong dislike and a blind contempt for 
them, and is said to have declared his intention of 
asserting the Royal prerogatives, if necessary, by force. 
Their principal demand, therefore, is for a national 
army. They wish to make Magyar the military lan- 
guage, and they wish the army of Hungary to be com- 
pletely distinct from the army of Austria, commanded 
by its own officers and its own generals. They some- 
times appear also to desire fiscal independence, and 
they are now adding a popular plank in the shape of 
extension of the suffrage. The Conservative Magyars, 
under Count Tisza, assisted by the Croatians and by 
such representatives as the other discontented nationali- 
ties possess (who regard the prerogative of the Crown 
as their best defence against Magyar tyranny, and prefer 
the German word of command to the language of their 
immediate oppressors), are inclined to be content with 
small concessions and to make the best of the s¢atus quo 
The Radical minority has resorted to obstruction, and 
obstruction has been effective, Count Tisza has 
carried a new parliamentary code, including the 
closure, by a sort. of trick, which he admits to be 
illegal and justifies as the only means he possessed 
of maintaining the rule of the majority and parlia- 
mentary government. The minority refuses to 
acquiesce in the new rules and prefers to fight 
Hence the violent anarchy of last week. Count 
Tisza replies, not by resignation, but by ap- 
pealing to the country to ratify his conduct ; 
and unless events take a new turn Parlia- 
ment will be dissolved by the Emperor - King in 
person on January 4 or 5. Count Tisza was not 
supposed to be a great politician, but he is a sturdy 
Calvinist, and the Protestant nobility of Hungary have 
often displayed unexpected strength of character and 
resource. Evidently his bold determination to appeal 
to the country to arbitrate between the majority and 
the minority, between the closure and obstruction, 
has surprised and dismayed the Opposition. Never- 
theless they havea popular programme, and they are 
expected to obtain a large amount of active support 
from the Clerical Party. 

Count Apponyi, who has been taking a leading 
part in the opposition, calls loudly for reform of the suff- 
rage. There are less than a million voters, and of these 
he declares that nearly half are creatures of the Govern- 
ment. Hence the Hungarian Parliament has the legal 
attributes of national representation without the cor- 
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responding moral power. Franchise reform would, he 
contends, put the Opposition in power and make their 
demand for a national army and a national system of 
finance irresistible. Obstruction would then disappear. 
It is easier to agree with this astute politician’s 
premises than with his conclusions. We should have 
thought that the present voters were more nationalist 
than the nation. At any rate, it is generally admitted 
that universal suffrage would give the Socialists a 
great access of strength and that other nationalities 
would gain at the expense of the Magyars. It seems 
curious, with so many examples before his eyes, that 
Count Apponyi should expect obstructionism to dis- 
appear on the arrival of democracy. But, whatever 
happens in January, the Hungarian Opposition is 
evidently in a determined and revolutionary humour. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THEIR USES. 


T is common for persons of culture to speak disdain- 
I fully of free libraries and the uses to which they 
are put. Mr. Morley in his address at Plumstead on 
Saturday treated the subject in a more tolerant spirit. 
He was not much discouraged by the fact that 65 per 
cent. of the books issued by the Woolwich Library are 
novels. Ifthe reading of novels promoted cheerful- 
ness and good humour, he said, he did not care. No 
one has a greater reverence for literature than Mr. 
Morley, but, unlike most men of letters, he 
knows that human beings are imperfect creatures and 
that we can no more expect them all to read the 
best books than to write them. In one way the master- 
pieces of literature are the possession of the world. The 
ideas which they contain and express with so much in- 
tensity pervade the world and are expressed with less 
intensity by hundreds of lesser writers who communi- 
cate them—diluted, perhaps, and vulgarised, but still 
with some of their original writers in them—to the 
most careless and indolent readers. The trashiest of 
novels would probably be still emptier of beauty and 
ideas if Shakespeare had never lived. The thinnest of 
music-hall ballads that ever made an appeal to senti- 
ment would make no appeal to sentiment at all if 
Burns and Shelley had never written great lyrics ; and 
the man who would prefer that such feeble appeals 
to sentiment should never be made would be a 
mere prig. It is well for ignorant and over- 
worked people to be reminded even crudely that 
there is something in life worth their attention besides 
the mere struggle to live; and we may be sure that 
the voices of the great poets are too remote to reach 
many of the ignorant and overworked. Here and 
there in every condition of life a man is born with a 
natural delight in literature as an art. But for those 
who are born without it, it needs an effort of the mind 
merely to take in the sense of a classic written in 
another age, which few are inclined or able to exert 
after a hard day’s work. Most men read books for the 
knowledge or amusement—generally for the amuse- 
ment-—they get out of them, and not as literature. 
That is a fact which, though it may make some men of 
letters angry, has to be reckoned with when we 
consider the uses of free libraries. As Mr. Morley 
remarked, ‘‘ libraries have different uses for different 
men, and an interest in books cannot be the 
main interest in any man’s life, except in the life of a 
scholar or student.” It is useless, therefore, to be 


angry with the man who works for eight hours a day 
in an office because, when he gets home iu the evening, 
he reads a detective story rather than Paradise Lost, 
For such a man reading is the mere diversion of a tired 
brain. He works his mind all day, and his mind refuses 
to be worked even over an amusement when the day’s 
work is over. You might as well ask an agricultural 
labourer to spend his leisure in gymnastic exercises. 
And the man who never trains his taste upon great 
literature will probably never acquire a proper disgust 
for bad writing. He will have none of Matthew Arnold's 
test lines ready to apply as touchstones to the eloquence 
of the popular novelist of the day, and so that eloquence 
will fail to revolt him. He will read a novel witha 
primitive delight in the plot, and that, after all, is not a 
very fearful thing to do. Novels for one reason or 
another are seldom acceptable to serious people. A 
hundred years ago they were heid to be immoral ; now 
they are considered intellectually contemptible. Yet 
fiction was the earliest form of literature, and every 
healthy human being retains a primeval delight in a 
story. Itis surely that primeval delight which makes 
so many peop!e read novels for their amusement ; and 
when they do so they do not suppose they are doing 
anything except amusing themselves. If a_ free 
library is to be anything more than a luxury of the 
few it ought to provide amusement for readers of this 
kind, and it can only provide such an amusement in 
the form of popular fiction. The most that can be ex- 
pected of the ordinary reader is that he shall read the 
greater novelists occasionally; and the statistics of 
free libraries prove that he does so more often, per- 
haps, than might be expected, since it takes an effort 
of the unliterary mind toread even the fiction of an 
age that is past. 

But if a public library ought to be a source of harm- 
less amusement, it also has other uses. ‘‘ The Library,” 
said Mr. Morley, ‘‘ might be the means of quickening 
the intelligence, of stimulating the best faculties of 
many men or women, who, without it, would not have 
known their own frailties, or have been stimulated to 
make the best use of their gifts.” There may be but few 
among the poorer classes who hive such an appetite for 
literature or for science as to study them after a day of 
dull and arduous work; but however few they may be, 
it is far from wasteful to give them the opportunity. 
We may consider what the world would have 
lost had Newton been a plough boy, without ever 
a chance of those beginnings of education which 
made manifest the promise of his genius. Free 
libraries afford a chance of this kind to those of the 
poor who have resolution enough to seize it, and if 
they make it possible for one or two men of genius ina 
generation to realise that genius, they justify them- 
selves. If we have any of that reverence for literature 
of which we hear so much, we ought to welcome any 
means by which a poet born among the dumb masses 
may be made articulate. Mr. Morley quoted the 
words of a friend who said that when at night he 
turned the key on his library door, leaving all the 
procession of saints, warriors, and martyrs, the 
champions of truth, freedom, and justice, leaving 
them all in a sort of sublime solitude and darkness, it 
was then he felt the true pathos of mankind, the real 
mystery of time! The free library admits those who 
are worthy of it to communion with all those great 
spirits of the past. It makes a breach in the iron 
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barrier of circumstance which for so long has shut off 
the great mass of men from any vision of the larger 
life of their kind, and it is therefore not a thing to be 
despised because most of those who avail themseives of 
it are too heavy and too unambitious to put it to its 
best uses. 





GOVERNMENT FROM THE DINNER TABLE. 


“ UR Ministerial system may almost be said to 

have been born at the dinner table. The first 
regular private meetings of the Cabinet were Harley’s 
famous Saturday dinners, at which the inner group of 
Queen Anne’s Council could get together and discuss 
affairs, without the presence either of the Queen or of 
unconvinced colleagues.” This remark, which occurs 
in Mr. Sidney Low’s admirable volume (Zhe Governance 
of England, by Sidney Low. 7s. 6d. Fisher Unwin), 
would serve as a text for a good part of what 
he says on our political system. For, as he shows, 
the successive vicissitudes of politics and parties have 
not substantially affected the oligarchical character of 
our Government. Reform Bills have not pushed wealth 
and rank from their old predominance, though wealth 
and rank have, perhaps, changed places and govern- 
ment has become more plutocratic than aristocratic. 
‘*The English working man, in the five-and-thirty 
years after the Act of 1867, followed in the footsteps of 
his predecessor in political predominance, the small 
shopkeeper of the five-and-thirty years that succeeded 
the Act of 1832. He remained faithful to the tradition 
which has prevailed through all English history, that 
the conduct of public affairs should properly be 
entrusted to those who enjoy the advantages of birth, 
breeding, and affluence.” The country is still governed 
by the men ard women who have the right and the 
means to give each other dinner parties. 

Mr. Low makes some interesting reflections on the 
consequences of giving this great preponderant power 
to the rich and aristocratic classes. He argues that 
one result is that we escape the waste of talent that 
other nations suffer, because their clever men come 
into politics late in life and their political careers are 
liable to interruptions, whereas we have a kind of per- 
manent supply of rich and leisured men able to begin 
their training in politics in their youth and to devote 
themselves to public life without the cares and distrac- 
tions that divide the energies of ordinary men. He 
argues that another result is the good humour of 
politics. Ifa Minister loses office his fate is not very 
dreadful. He is not exiled to the obscurity and 
the distresses of a private and laborious career. 
He is still a member of the governing class, 
enjoying a good deal of power and a_ great 
deal of consideration. Office was one of the occu- 
pations of his comfortable life, and it will one day 
come his way again. To this Mr. Low attributes that 
state of things which is often dwelt on with satisfac- 
tion as the distinction of our political life, the private 
friendships that liveand flourish amid political hostilities, 
The prizes of our public life are not forfeited by 
failure. When failure meant the risk of impeachment 
politics was a savage game. In America and France 
failure means for many a politician a relapse from 
eminence and splendour to the anonymous routine of the 
life of the crowd. Our statesmen have nosuch prospective 
penalties tv stimulate or embitier their energies, and 


they live in consequence a less eager and ferocious life. 
Nobody, we think, will question the accuracy of 
Mr. Low’s analysis of these consequences, an analysis 
that is made sine tra aut studio. But it is worth while 
to continue his analysis a little further. The existence 
of a class that can be called on from its youth to under- 
take the work of government, and a class that 
Englishmen have persisted in summoning to that task, 
leads at least to two other consequences besides that 
recorded by Mr. Low. One is that it excludes 
other men from their share in government. From 
one point of view this is an economy, for it 
means that the country is governed by men who 
need not do anything else. From another it may 
mean most extravagant waste, for the men who are 
excluded or who remain in retirement because there are 
others who have leisure to govern, may perhaps be 
far more competent than the men of leisure. The 
fortunate class on which we come to rely may give us 
a hundred incapables for one genius; but it is the 
genius who is apt to be quoted as the illustration of the 
working of this social law, just as it is men like Pitt 
and Burke rather than George Selwyn or Duddington 
whom one often associates with the system of rotten 
boroughs. Another consequence is that the habit of 
calling on this class for the work of government has 
grown into a habit of calling on them for all work of 
distinction and eminence. The class that gave us our 
rulers comes to give our railways their directors, our 
British Associations their presidents, our learned and 
artistic societies their leaders. Thus this kind of pre- 
destined specialism in politics leads to a kind of 
scattered amateurishness in other things. Because 
certain men are supposed to inherit particular gifts and 
opportunities for public work of one kind, they are 
supposed also to be the right men to put at the head 
of movements and enterprises that are by their nature 
related to special arts and aptitudes. All our institu- 
tions, whether they are concerned with learning, art, 
philanthropy, or anything else, come to take their 
colour from this political habit and to consider that for 
them too their natural leaders are the leaders of 
politics and society. The Primrose League tends to 
become their model. 

The social relationships of politics are in a sense 
one aspect of the unreality and irrelevance produced 
by this state of things. Nobody wants to see politics 
made into a life-and-death struggle between persons, 
but there was a certain wholesome instinct under- 
lying Mr. Pickwick’s horror when he saw his 
counsel engaged in amicable conversation with Mrs. 
Bardell’s counsel. Much the same feeling was in 
the mind of Morris when he made one of his Uto- 
pians express contempt for the mutual amenities of 
politicians who, if they believed what they professed 
to believe, ought to have treated each other in a very 
different spirit. In one sense, indeed, high society 
represents to-day more completely than it did a cen- 
tury ago the social concentration of politics. If 
England was governed in the eighteenth century by 
the great houses and the fashionable clubs, they were 
rival houses and rival clubs. Brooks’s and White’s 
waged war on each other, though fortunately it was 
only rarely a war in the streets. To-day the inner 
cabinet of fashion knows no distinctions of politics. 
Leading statesmen of both parties affect the same 
social group and frequent the same salons. They 
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draw their inspirations from the same source. The 
modern representatives of Brooks’s and White’s 
would be found spending their week-end under 
one roof and round one bridge table instead of 
composing Rolliads and Anti-Jacobins from rival 
gambling rooms. An amiable spectacle, but its 
effect on politics goes far. For one thing it is easier for 
a conspiring influence to penetrate and dominate both 
parties. For another, this air of unreality means that 
in public discussion there tends to be a truce on topics 
that would wound this spirit of comfortable convention. 
We like to be shocked, but only by paradoxes or 
things that do not strike us very intimately. Realities 
are kept in their place. In anarticlein the /ndependent 
Review, adorned with some more of his living transla- 
tions of Euripides, Mr. Gilbert Murray traces the 
meaning of the ‘‘ Troades” and describes how Athens, 
fresh from the sack of Melos had to gaze on that 
overpowering picture of the things women suffer at 
the hands of conquerors. Could modern England, if 
it were in such circumstances, endure such a poignant 
contact with the real facts ? 

Mr. Low is far more concerned to analyse than to 
vindicate the modern conditions of politics. His book; 
we hasten to add, travels, of course, over a great many 
tracts that we have not touched on, for itis a singularly 
complete study of all the main institutions and 
methods of government. But the particular discus- 
sion on 


which we have dwelt has a_ special 
interest, because Mr. Low evidently thinks 
this state of things will not last. The move- 


ments that threaten its life come from various 
quarters. One is an attempt, with pitfalls and dangers 
of its own, it is true, to found a party that will spring 
from sources as remote as possible from these influences. 
Another is the automatic pressure of the difficulties 
and embarrassments of government, a pressure that has 
broken down the confidence of Mr. Sidney Low, as it 
did that of Mr. Bernard Holland, in the endurance of 
the existing Unionist centralisation. When this form 
of government ceases we shall lose the advantages 
that Mr. Low traces to it, but we shall also be released 
from disadvantages that we have alluded to. Above all, 
we shall gain the power and vigour and vision of demo- 
cracy, for the chief objection to government by a very 
limited and comfortable class is not that it governs 
for its own interests, but that it sees the interests of 
the nation through the medium of its own habits. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
X. 


The first nine Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 

November 5, 12, 19, 26, and December 3, 10, and 17, and were 

concerned with Small Holdings, Farmers’ Tenure, the Cottage 

Famine, the Development and Uses of the Country, The Land 

Question in Towns, The Rating of Land in Towns, and The 
Problem of the Unemployed. 


y THe ‘* UNEMPLOYABLE.” 

AST week we discussed the problem of unemploy- 
ment, the problem created, that is to say, by the 
periodic variations of modern industry. Beyond this is 
the problem of those who in large, though misleading, 
term may be classed together as the ‘‘ unemployable.” 
The distinction may roughly be drawn by passing on 
one side all who at the time when the curve of employ- 
ment reaches it height are actually engaged in remu- 
nerative occupations. But even at this time there is a 
arge and, apparently, in London at least, an increasing 


class who are more or less out of work, or whose 
work does not pay society an equivalent to the main- 
tenance society returns. It is a class which is a 
creation of the cities, which collects together in 
stagnant pools and marshes as far as possible from 
disturbance and the sight of man. Some of it is pre- 
datory, deliberately at war with society’s conventions. 
This section leads a life of colour and romance, only 
mitigated by terms of imprisonment. Some of it, again, 
is humble and pitiful, huddling through life upon the 
charity of a dozen competing churches and anything 
else that it can pick up without risk or effort. Some is 
wandering, a vagabond type, tramping up and down 
roads seeking any desirable casual ward or shelter. 
Some is resigned to a few days’ work a week, hop- 
picking in the summer, opening cabs, selling news- 
papers, collecting what it can from day to day. Some 
consists of the weak-minded, epileptic, or those unable 
to resist temptation when placed in the chaos of modern 
city life. There are the old, also, that have been squeezed 
out of the machine as their incompetence has become 
displaced by the labour of the younger and more agile. 
And at the basis are those actually in the grip of the 
poor law, aforlorn class who live on the State, within 
its institutions, in a kind of obscure existence from 
which they will never again emerge into the sunlight. 

Society as a whole, and especially the English 
poor law, have practically failed before this problem. 
The poor law, itself originally framed to meet a pressing 
national danger, and tinkered since at intervals, stands 
now judged, by its lack of elasticity and complete 
absence of any redemptive power, before the ideals of a 
newer time. One of the first necessities of reform 
is a complete overhauling and readjustment of this 
costly, elaborate, and often destructive machinery, 
which moves so heavily among the submerged classes 
of society. 

From the continent comes the experiment in the 
more excellent ways. The new labour colonies that 
are developing in Holland and in Belgium and all over 
Germany have lessons of intelligence and humanity to 
proclaim to the older English system. The first reform 
needed is the practical abolition of the workhouse as 
at present constituted. For the workless abodes of 
the able bodied, which are mere nests or centres often 
of idieness or corruption, there should be substituted 
some kind of labour colony with definite work, prefer- 
ably on the land, and with a view to redemption. The 
method has been indicated in certain private societies 
such as Hadleigh and Lingfield, and the experiment now 
being carried on by the Poplar Board of Guardians. 
The able bodied should be offered the test of work 
upon the land to restore physical energies and to give 
opportunity for the return into the free life of society 
outside, For this grading is necessary. There must 
be differentiation, with labour colonies of different 
types, and promotion from the one to the other. At 
the basis should be formed colonies of a more or less 
penal nature, to which first offenders and vagrants may 
be committed by the magistrates for a term of years in- 
stead of, as now, to the prison. At the summit should be 
constructed the colony which is free to all to come and 
go, and from which restored workers may be drafted 
into the open market again. 

It must, however, be recognised that this restora- 
tion is possible only forthe few. It will be no criticism 
of these labour colonies if it be found that for a large 
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number at least of their occupants residence will 
be for life. This is the experience of Belgium and, to 
a certain extent, of Germany. The class as a whole in 
one generation cannot be restored to economic equili- 
brium. On the other hand, the experience—at 
Merxplas especially—is that within the colony it is 
quite possible for these men to lead a decent, happy 
existence, with regular work and at a far less cost to 
the State than that represented by our present work- 
house system. Only by such draining away of the 
elements at the basis of society and their isolation in as 
humane fashion as may be, in those conditions where 
alone decent, orderly life is possible for them, can there 
be any hope for permanent improvement in this the 
most difficult problem confronting modern society. 

After the problem of the able-bodied comes the 
problem of the old, and this demands a separate treat- 
ment. But here also no one can be satisfied with the 
present workhouse system on the one hand or the alter- 
nate inadequate, reckless system of outdoor relief on 
the other. The demand is becoming more and more 
insistent that the poor should be removed altogether 
from the operations of the poor law. 

Again, the question of the casual ward demands 
separate consideration. All rational testimony unites 
in its condemnation. It is entirely random and dis- 
orderly in its operations, varying from one district to 
another. It exercises a kind of violently destructive 
effect upon labour that falls into its power, while pro- 
viding a too satisfactory refuge for labour that has 
lost aspiration and desire. It accepts no classification ; 
it exercises no redemptive power. And the notorious 
wretchedness of its influence is the main cause of the 
existence of those shelters supported by philanthropy 
which have created a new and difficult problem of the 
present. The accommodation it offers is often cruel ; 
the work it provides is degrading. It is probably the 
fruitful cause of the economic collapse of those who 
might have been saved from falling into the lowest 
depths. 

The system of Relief Stations should be substi- 
tuted for this relic of ancient barbarity, with classifi- 
cation all through between the habitually vagabond 
and the honest searcher after work. For the latter 
should be provided free relief, with what assistance can 
be offered by organised Labour Bureaux in obtaining 
employment ; for the former, the direction, by persua- 
sion or compulsion, towards the labour colony which 
alone can give him the opportunity of economic safety. 

Behind these are the considerations not of results 
but of causes—the particular clumsy or deliberate 
method by which this class of unemployable is con- 
tinually being recruited from the classes above it. Ina 
large number of cases there is a vicious circle. Casual 
labour and the squalid home are raising children in a 
condition of semi-starvation, and these children, with 
stunted body and distorted mind, are doomed from 
birth to the degenerate life of their fathers. The break- 
ing of this vicious circle at some point or other is one 
of the great problems of social reform. It is pro- 
bable that it most easily can be broken in the life of 
the child. More and more society is coming to the 
position that at any cost this child shall be placed 
in the world equipped with the possibilities of intelligent 
and desirable life. The principle, if accepted, will pro- 
bably carry the reformer into certain specific demands. 
He will require that the State should possess the right 


of insisting that every child in the elementary school 
shall have that physical sustenance necessary for its 
development ; that the parent either shall supply this, 
or in the case of refusal or inability, it shall be supplied 
from outside—by voluntary means or by municipal 
contributions. Those parents who refuse to contribute 
when able to do so shall be proceeded against by the 
recognised legal machinery. As a statesman has re- 
cently asserted, if we have to choose between the 
demoralisation of the parent on the one hand and the 
breeding of an inefficient race which in the future will 
be a curse to society and themselves on the other, the 
parent will have to suffer. 

Outside this vicious circle a class is being recruited 
through special causes. One of the most potent of 
these is the irregular employment of boys and girls, 
without any further education or teaching of permanent 
value. Children are drafted from the elementary 
schools into factories and Government services— 
district messengers, telegraph boys, and others—and 
discharged between the ages of eighteen and twenty 
practically useless upon the labour market. In the 
earlier years they are often occupied nine and ten hours 
a day, with no time for self-improvement or the learning 
ofatrade. The apprenticeship system has vanished ; 
and a large number of private factories are really run on 
child labour,which they never intend either to teach or 
retain, the children being employed for five or six 
years and then replaced by others. By such systems 
as this the work of the elementary schools, with all the 
expenditure such work entails, is very largely wasted. 
The youth of nineteen or twenty who is seeking work, 
but knows nothing in particular, is the real problem in 
the modern city. 

The alternative would appear to be the limitation 
of the hours of adolescent labour, say to five hours a 
day at most, until the age of sixteen, with an insist- 
ence upon compulsory classes during part of the day 
until that age. Such compulsory classes might include 
physical exercise as well as specific industrial training. 
But far more than any specific trade training in modern 
industry, what is required is a general energy, alert- 
ness, and adaptability, and true ‘‘ secondary educa- 
tion ’’; the cultivation of the special qualities develop- 
ing in the age of adolescence, which are crushed out of 
the boys and girls of that age at present by long hours 
ot quite senseless routine occupations, offering no call 
or inspiration towards the faculties most required in 
modern life. 

Behind these stand other problems which cannot 
be attacked in this direct manner. Insanitary or 
crowded dwellings ; life bred in the narrow streets of 
the city ; home work, stilllargely unregulated ; sweat- 
ing, that is as prevalent as ever in the past ; the absence 
of factory law in many difficult trades, and the eluding 
of factory law in nearly all trades—each of these con- 
tribute their quota towards the destruction of labour 
value of men and women which ultimately produces 
the unemployable. The problem is in a sense bound 
up with the whole problem of the restoration of the 
cities of England to a condition of health and sanity. 
And that again involves questions of taxation and rating 
and the whole problem of the country discussed in the 
earlier articles of this series. But the reorganisation 
of the poor law, the redemption of the child, and the 
limitations of adolescent labour form three great possi- 
bilities of advance in the work of reform. 
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THE COMMISSION ON THE CONGO. 
OW that the movement to put an end to the out- 
rageous abuses in the Congo State is making 
headway beyond these shores, and that the whole ques- 
tion is forcing itself to the front as an urgent inter- 
national problem, it seems advisable to say a few plain 
words on the subject of the “Commission of Inquiry” 
which King Leopold has sent out to the Congo as a 
supreme effort to throw dust in the eyes of public 
opinion. 

That Commission is a sham. If its members were 
archangels, it would still be a sham. Why? 

It is a sham because the issue at stake is not the 
prevalence or otherwise of specific outrages committed 
upon helpless and unarmed people—their existence is, 
perforce, no longer denied even by the Congo Govern- 
ment. What is at stake is the very foundation upon 
which European control, or lack of control, is reared on 
the Congo. The Commission is a sham because the 
problem awaiting solution is not the responsibility of 
individual offenders, but the responsibility of those in 
supreme authority over the Congo territories. It is a 
sham because the administration which nominates, ap- 
points, and remunerates the Commissioners is itself 
directly impugned, not on account of the crimes com- 
mitted by its agents, but because the tasks assigned to 
them necessitate the committal of crimes, are not per- 
formable without crime, and because the performance of 
those tasks are not optional upon the agents deputed to 
carry them out, but obligatory. 

“The Commissioners are three. One of them has 
been for some time past an official of the Administration 
impugned. He is the supreme head of the Congolese 
Judicature in the Lower Congo. He is unacquainted 
with the languages of the Upper Congo, where 
the true Congolese system is alone* in force. It is 
no reflection upon his good intentions to remark that as 
supreme judicial officer in the Congo State, he exhibited 
last March in the trial known as the Caudron case (which 
has acquired such notoriety because it is the only complete 
text of any judgment of the Congolese Courts brought, 
despite the Congo Government, and thanks solely to 
journalistic enterprise, to the knowledge of the world), com- 
plete inability to place the responsibility for the outrages 
perpetrated by Caudron, with the admitted complicity of 
the Government officials, upon the proper shoulders. 
Before the refusal of the Administration to hand over docu- 
ments essential to a proper conduct of the case—which, if 
produced, would have proved the complicity of the highest 
exécutive officials in the country, he bowed his head; and, 
short of resigning, he could have done nothing else. The 
other two Commissioners have never been in Africa and 
are unacquainted either by personal contact or by study 
with African conditions, or with the taking of native evi- 
dence. They do not know the language of the people. 
They know nothing of the normal conditions of African 
life, and they approach it for the first time—one of them 
is an elderly gentleman and a subject of King Leopold—as 
servants of an Administration whose pivotal conception it 
is that, “the natives are not entitled to anything.” They 
approach their duties as servants of an Administration 
which claims, openly in the face of the world as the basic 
principle of its control in Africa, that every article of com- 
mercial value or of local value in the territory belongs not 
to the native, who alone can gather them, but to the 
Adminstration or to the Corporations which it has formed 
and in whose profits it shares. No such claim 
has been enforced in Africa by representatives of an alien 
race since the days of the Pharaohs. Such a claim 
must needs revolutionise the whole schema of native life. 
In other words, the Commissioners are introduced upon 
the African stage amid surroundings where the abnormal 
has become the permanent and universal feature in native 
life; where the normal has disappeared. 

That is the premise on which their “ inquiries ” rest ; 
unalterable as the Pyramids, for the Sovereign has 
spoken, and his will is paramount and absolute from the 
~~ * The “Lower Congo” is a small and insignificant area, 


Atlantic to the Great Lakes. That is why the Commis- 
sion, although it may report, and must report, many 
instances of individual wrong-doing, and suggest modifica- 
tions of detail which will be acted upon with alacrity by 
the Administration so far as the promulgation of fresh 
decrees for European consumption is concerned, is still 
a sham, and is known so to be by those who have sent it 
out. f 

The Gilbertian nature of the whole affair can only 
bz estimated to the full when we take other points into 
consideration. For instance, arrangements for the col- 
lection and interpretation of evidence, the selection of wit- 
nesses, the conduct of local investigations, etc., must 
infallibly be carried out to a preponderating extent 
through the medium of the local representatives of the 
Administration (and its Corporations), whose sense of re- . 
sponsibility towards the native people reposes upon the 
fabric described above. There is not a single human 
being possessed of common sense, and not directly or in- 
directly interested in bolstering up the modern slave 
trade, who has looked into this matter, but knows that the 
source of the evil lies in the enforcement of King Leo- 
pold’s claim to the land and its products—to the destruc- 
tion, in short, of the commercial relationship between the 
European and the African. People who will not take the 
trouble to look into the question for themselves complain 
of the mass of detail, and the so-called conflicting testi- 
mony. But there is an ABC of knowledge in the Congo 
question accessible to all, quite apart from the detailed 
evidence of, say, a Lord Cromer or a Mr. Casement, evi- 
dence which may be purchased for the sum of 4%d., 
which is not interested, and is put forward, not by globe- 
trotters with a “ mission” or secretaries of Belgian organi- 
sations, but by men who know more of Africa and African 
conditions than all the members of His Majesty’s Govern- 
men:—no disrespect to them—-put together. 

India-rubber is a valuable article required by modern 
industrialism. It grows in the Congo, to the misfortune 
of its inhabitants. Owing to the climate it can only be 
gathered by the native, and the work of gathering it is 
arduous and dangerous. King Leopold claims that the 
whole of the rubber of the Congo forests belongs to him, 
and, @ fortiori, to any friends he may choose to make it 
over to. The rubber being his, he has no need to pur- 
chase it. Singular to relate the natives do not admit that 
their whole social life should be broken up, that they 
should be compelled to leave their wives and families for 
weeks together, to brave the perils of the forest and 
generally to alter their mode of living, de fond en comble, 
in order that some gentlemen they have never seen, thou- 
sands of miles away, should grow rich. So, King Leopold 
and his friends have raised between them an army of 
30,000 soldiers chosen from the fiercest fighting tribes, 
armed them with the Albini and the capgun, and have 
quartered them upon the population to exercise a gentle 
pressure. That gentle pressure has now been exercised 
for twelve years, and has probably resulted in a greater 
loss of human life, and undoubtedly a greater mass of 
human suffering, than during the forty years of Arab 
domination in the Upper Congo. Over these soldiers are 
set non-commissioned officers of the European armies and 
civilians, not of the finest type in either category: these 
men do the dirty work, and stand to be laid by the heels 
if they get into bad odour with their superiors, or if their 
deeds come to the ears of some missionary wno, at the 
peril of his life (as has recently been shown in the case of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris of Baringa), denounces them to the 
world. Over these men a few highly-placed officials give 
instructions, see that they are carried out and reap by 
indirect means a share of the profits. If they happen to 
be implicated, and the difficulty cannot be got over, a 
warrant is issued for their arrest. They are requested to 
come down to Boma, where the steamer is lying taking in 
its load of blood-stained rubber for Antwerp. There they 
get the official wink and return home, unmolested. What 
could be more simple to understand? A child could 


grasp it, E. D. Moret. 
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THE RESULT OF A GREAT EXPERIMENT.* 


N January, 1854, a clergyman, who had just been re- 
| moved from a professorship on the grounds of sus- 
pected heresy, founded the first institution intended to 
bring the old college life of the Universities within reach 
of the London workman. The foundation was the result of 
a movement which asserted a principle, then sneered at as 
impracticable by some, and identified by others with athe- 
ism and materialism. ‘The men who gathered round the 
chief founder, though in many cases destined to future 
fame, were at that time unknown. 

In July, 1904, the foundation-stone of a college, 
which was expected to continue the work of the above- 
mentioned institution, was laid by the Prince of Wales; 
and the meeting on that occasion was attended by a 
member of the Conservative Cabinet and other people 
wel] known in public life. 

Does the contrast between these two events imply 
the triumph of a cause which has still a future before 
it? or does it imply that dreary euthanasia, which has 
marked the end of so many noble causes—the absorption 
of high ideals into the generally-accepted and common- 
place? This excellently edited and interesting book is 
evidently intended to answer that question in the more 
hopeful sense ; and, undoubtedly, it gives strong reasons 
for hope. 

The book is edited by Mr. Llewellyn Davies, one of 
the founders of the college, and contains contributions 
from men who represent all phases and stages of the 
college life and history—founders, old students, later 
Principals, present-day workers. 

Now, one chief cause of hope alleged by most of 
the contributors to this volume is the permanent impres- 
sion made on the college by the character and spirit of 
the founder. Mr. Luaas, who did not know the founder 
personally, puts this most emphatically: “The tone of 
the place,” he says, “was given to it by its original 
founder; and the influence of Maurice continued after 
his death in a very wonderful manner.” Now, difficult as 
it is to analyse the cause and nature of such an influence, 
it is necessary to give a few hints on the subject before 
one can answer the question propounded above. 

In the first place, if I may venture on a paradox, 
I would say that my father’s success as a guide and 
founder was largely due to his dislike of the position cf 
leader. No one who knew him could fail to recognise 
the felicity of Mr. Davies’s expression, “ his embarrassing 
humility.” Yet in spite of the embarrassment which this 
quality continually caused to those who were asking for 
a word of command rather than a guiding hint, I think 
that it accounts to a great extent for the union in the 
college of men of such strangely diverse characters, pur- 
poses, and opinions, who yet all seemed to feel a common 
bond in the life of the college, a common impulse to self- 
sacrifice, and an appreciation both by teachers and pupils 
of the state of mind of Chaucer’s clerk: 

“Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” 

I can recall the figures of fiery enthusiasts who 
seemed born to fight their neighbours all round, cold and 
self-contained men who at first sight repelled all ad- 
vances, zealous Radicals, old-fashioned Conservatives, all 
kindled and united by a common enthusiasm and common 
devotion to their leader. The sort of person who is de- 
scribed as a “born ruler” would assuredly have driven 
half of these into revolt in a fortnight. The gentle sym- 
pathy of the founder discovered in them qualities un- 
known to themselves before. 

But I must hasten to add that this humility could 
never have done its work had it been coupled with ur- 
certain convictions. 

My father’s faith was like nothing I have known 
elsewhere. Not only his confidence in the righteousness 
of God, but even his acceptance of the Creeds of the 
Church seemed to turn to immediate practical action—to 





* The Working Men's College, 1854-1904. Edited by the Rev. 
J. Llewellyn Davies. London: Macmillan. 4s. net. 


justify to him and strengthen in him his warm human 
sympathy, his recognition of the importance of the 
common things which bring men near to each other, and 
of the comparative insignificance of those circumstances 
which separate them from each other. And the identi- 
fication of his theological creed with his human sympa- 
thies was what puzzled the ordinary reader and writer cf 
newspapers. I can recall, half with amusement, half 
with pain, an instance of this misunderstanding. 

In one of his last addresses to the Working Men’s 
College he had dwelt on the reason for insisting on main- 
taining a Bible class in the college. He said that the 
Bible was a specially appropriate study for a working 
men’s college, because, while other books represented 
property as the basis of society, the Bible based it on 
human relationships. This statement was summarised iv 
a newspaper reporter in these words: “ Mr. Maurice said 
that there were many excellent lessons to be drawn from 
the Bible.” Yet perhaps this inability to be understood 
by those who needed conventional phrases and conven- 
tional distinctions helped to make more possible the pre- 
servation of the ideals of the college—especially the idea 
that education was not a contrivance for improving one’s 
position in the world, but a means of forming the oom- 
plete man and the complete citizen. I have sometimes 
thought that this ideal would be more clearly realised ty 
the present members of the college if the name “ Work- 
ing Men” were dropped out of the title of the college 
and the name of the founder substituted for it. 

In 1854 the old name was needed ; for, otherwise, the 
workmen would not then have believed that a “college” 
was intended to receive them. Now the name may indi- 
cate a needless separation of one particular class, the 
members of which need rather to forget their distinctive 
class interests and to recognise their union with the 
nation; while at the same time each member needs te 
recognise his distinct position, not as a workman, but as 
an individual man. 

Yet along with that change there ought to be a 
growth of the missionary spirit which animated the origi- 
nal founders; a spirit which should drive the students 
of the new college to go out into the highways and 
hedges and offer to those who are still outside any col- 
lege life the same welcome which the earlier students of 
the Working Men’s College received fifty years ago. 

C. E. Maurice. 





THE IRISH NATIONAL THEATRE. 


HERE are at present in Ireland three distinct 
drama-producing groups: the Irish National 
Theatre Society, which “has no propaganda but good 
art”; the National Players’ Society, which exists for the 
production of Nationalist-propagandist plays; and the 
Gaelic League (the most vital force in the country), 
under whose auspices peasant companies throughout the 
country are producing peasant-plays in Gaelic. From 
the view-point of dramatic achievement, the most im- 
portant is the Irish National Theatre Society. 

Since its beginning, now some years ago, as the 
“Trish Literary Theatre,” the career of this society may 
be said to be one of continual advance. It has grown 
out of small houses in back lanes until, thanks to the 
generosity of an English admirer, it now possesses a 
theatre of its own. All who love art, at least, must re- 
joice in this, though some, who are concerned for the 
growth of a distinctive national art in Ireland view the 
prospect with an anxiety born of good-will. It scarcely 
admits of doubt that artificial aid must destroy much of 
the spontaneity of the movement ; while it is equally certain 
that the possession of a permanent playhouse must zive 
this company of players a desirable freedom from their 
more sordid anxieties. Yet, relieved of the necessity to 
obtain an audience, the artist becomes self-conscious 2nd 
self-contained ; and it is considerably a question of the 
personality of Mr. Yeats whether the new theatre is to 
retain any bond between itself and the people of whose 
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hife it should be an expression and a prophecy. Mr. 
Yeats has so far gone for his matter to Ireland and for 
his form, with little exception, to exotic models. His 
only revelations of the conscience of the country are 


Cathleen ni Hoolihaun and about half-a-dozen lyrics ; 
they alone smell of the heather: and it is in the 
peasant life that Ireland’s greatest drama lies. But if, 


in the literature he has expressed, he has added little to 
the national thesaurus, it would be ungracious to deny 
the efficiency of his personality. That has, in fact, im- 
pelled a whole generation of writers to seek for their 
inspiration in Ireland, content to create from what is 
around them rather than to catch faint echoes of greater 
voices under alien stars. Now, that society with which 
his name is pre-eminently associated is entering on a 
path beside which the arduousness of its early struggle 
scarcely counts. At best it can do more than merely 
to dig a well for a day, can create a kindly atmosphere 
in which the theatre of the nation may find being and, 
thus, give place to something greater than itself. It has 
been, so far, the theatre of an aristocracy, an aristocracy 
of art; and the ultimate verdict on drama as a living 
force (it being the form of art which depends more than 
any other on the emotion of multitude) must lie with the 
democracy. At the worst, it can become the theatre of 
a clique, to be remembered only as a decorative impulse 
in the decadence. 

The new plavhouse is to be 
last week of December, and for the first time plays 
will be performed throughout a week. Four plays make 
up the bill, two of which are being given for the first 
time—On Baile’s Strand, by Mr. Yeats, and Spreading 
the News, by Lady Gregory. 

On Bailes Strand is based on one of the few Irish 
legends which shadow the memory of a polyandrous life. 
Cuchullain, the great Gaelic hero, had gone in his youth 
to study arms in the country of a warrior-queen who had 
many lovers, and she had borne a son to him. But 
Cuchullain returned to his own land, and left her brood- 
ing revenge for slighted love. When her son grew up 
she sent him forth under bonds to tell his name to no man 
but at sword’s point, and to seek out “one who had a 
like vow.” This was Cuchullain, who, when he notices 
the resemblance between the boy’shead and “a woman’s 
head he knew once,” hesitates to fight; but the com»at 
is inevitable, and when all is beyond recall Cuchullain 
learns that he has slain his own son and, in the Cis- 
covery, goes mad. Such is the legend on which the play 
is based; but, apart from its power, there is much suot!e 
draughtsmanship of character and _ incident. 

Lady Gregory’s play, Spreading the News, is a 
humorous comedy, certain to be full of that knowledge 
of peasant life which she possesses. The other 
plays are Mr. Yeats’s Cathleen ni Hoolihaun and Mr. 
Synge’s Zn the Shadow of a Glen. The former is syia- 
bolic and patriotic ; and the latter is a powerful little play 
which aroused considerable ire on its first production-— 
the essential character being that of a faithless wife. 

This programme, of all that have yet been done, is 
the one most calculated to appeal to such an audience 
as Mr. Yeats desires. There is no play of the abstract 
beauty of the King’s Threshold—the moral of which is 
scarcely one for the resurgence of a people. On Baile’s 
Strand is his strongest work, that most certain to incite 
dramatic interest. In going to a legend which has the 
authority of folk-tradition for his material he has made 
a wise essay. Ireland is perhaps the only country with 
the semblance of a distinct civilisation in Europe which 
has not been expressed in drama. Her legends and her 
authentic history teem with dramatic incident; her pr 
sent life, with its awakening of ideas and ideals, its clash 
of the old order with the new, its conservative age and 
revolutionary youth, awaits an Ibsen with a sense of 
beauty. 

The achievement of Mr. Yeats’s company is to have 
created an interest in the higher forms of drama, but the 
future does not seem to me to lie with it. Rather does 


opened in the 


it seem to lie with those companies of peasants who play 
in strange places among bleak hills, in the Gaelic lan. 
guage, to audiences of their brethren for whom the 
theatre is not yet an artificial mimicry. 

Maurice Joy. 





DECEMBER SHOWS. 


* HE picture shows of this month are mainly one- 
man shows and their volume is greater than ever. 

Of the four dealt with below, the Clausen exhibition at 
Messrs. Marchant’s and Mr. Jungmann’s water-colours 
at the Dowdeswell Galleries easily take precedence both 
as regards artistic worth and instructiveness, and the other 
two I have selected not because they are noteworthy 
beyond many others, but because each has a didactic 
value—for good or evil—in excess of that of, possibly, 
more meritorious work. However, for those who have 
neither time nor inclination for all four, Mr. Clausen’s 
collection may undoubtedly be recommended for primary 
consideration, since it is in many ways the best of his 
that has been publicly shown. To begin with, he is 
fortunate in his occupation of one of the most reposeful 
little galleries in London. Secondly, we are given full 
measure of his versatility. He paints watercolour im- 
pressions such as Nos. 1 and 39 with truth and charm, 
yet with a slightness that equals Mr. Brabazon’s own; 
he gives us rarely-handled studies of roses, pansies, and 
wallflowers ; he evolves for us a rustic human document 
out of the Rembrandtesque person of one, “Old Joe”; 
he tells us, in studies, how he painted the “ Gleaners,” 
warms us with familiar passages of bright spring sunshine, 
treats poetically of October moonlight, and, like Corot, 
woos effects of the evening and the dawn—all with a fresh- 
ness that proves that his talent has never stood still. Of 
the larger paintings, the “Willow Trees at Sunset” has 
gained immeasurably since its removal from the last 
Academy, where it was hung in an indifferent light, and 
now discloses many subtle qualities hitherto only sus- 
pected. Yet it is, perhaps, in the pastel and water-colour 
that Mr. Clausen finds his most seductive mood. No. 2, 
“Cottage: Rainy Evening,’ one of the slightest, may be 
commended for its delicious opalescent colour, whilst the 
“ Sunset ” pastel landscape (No. 11) has the suave sweet- 
ness of the gloaming that the Barbizon painters learned 
to seek and reproduce so faithfully. Widely different as 
are Mr. Clausen’s methods from those of Millet or Theo- 
dore Rousseau, he has this much in common with their 
school, that no reverence is too great for outdoor nature, 
no effort too painstaking for her sake. He shares with 
them at any rate the spirit of unaffected naturalism. A 
visit to the Goupil Gallery, if it does not lift one above 
the influence of cities, removes one from the atmosphere 
of studios, from the shams of concocted nature, and 
especially from the sectarian artificiality that curses three- 
quarters of our present art. Not even Mr. Clausen’s own 
lectures could inspire the young artist to ignore dogmas 
and to go out into the fields and paint what he sees more 
emphatically than does this exhibition. 
Not long ago Mr. Nico Jungmann 

of water-colour drawings which were reproduced in a 
book on his native land of Holland, and now he has 
found a similar field for his activity in the country and 
people of Norway. The Norwegian sketches at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s form an interesting and comprehensive col- 
lection, as brimful of human interest as it is proper that 
illustrations should be, and evidencing as much, if not 
more, of the unique artistic talent that distinguished the 
former set. The artist’s treatment of Norway is thoroughly 
sympathetic. In the landscape he is particularly success- 
ful, handling the rich green on the roofs of his “ Pole 
farmhouses,” equally with the steely tints of glacier and 
grey granite, with courage and discretion. “Ski Sports” 
(No. 21) is an excellent and original study of the pastime 
outside Christiania ;“ Making native tapestry,” an interior 
with a typical Norsewoman at her loom, shows clever 
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management in its more subtle lighting. The finery, not 
Jess than the fair skins, fair hair, and blue eyes of the 
Scandinavians, is a theme that adapts itself to Mr. Jung- 
mann’s treatment, and in the varieties of national dress 
and headgear his strong decorative instinct finds ample 
scope. Certainly his bent is wholly decorative; even 
when he models with Dureresque exactitude, it all tends 
towards flowing line and symmetry. What is more im- 
portant, it is decoration that, combining accomplished 
draughtsmanship with a certain serious maive/é charac- 
teristic of the Primitives, fulfils the requirements of the 
best modern book illustration. One may look forward 
to the publication of these sketches with pleasant 
anticipation. 

As Mr. Jungmann illustrates Norway, so Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie illustrates the perhaps more difficult Thames and 
Medway at the Leicester Galleries, where his “ Highway 
of Many Nations” shapes a placid, rather monotonous, 
course in company with a collection of humorous mezzo- 
tints. The Thames, in all seriousness, is a very difficult 
subject. It possesses real beauty; and real beauty, as we 
know, is overburdened with artistic conventionalities, the 
wholly discreet use of which it is the ambition of the 
average artist to make and his despair to achieve. There 
was once an artist who did much with the Thames, but 
he translated the beauties rather than rendered them ; 
and the Royal Academy said, when he died, that he had 
evaded his difficulties. He may have done so—but he 
gave us the Thames among the many other priceless 
things that he produced. Whereas, Mr. Wyllie has evaded 
no difficulties, but has rather demonstrated them in full 
detail. Cleopatra’s Needle is insignificant compared to the 
monumental conscientiousness with which he has shown 
the conflicting claims of incident and generalisation. But, 
sad to say, the net result is a spotty, restless Thames ; 
which, it is only justice to Mr. Wyllie to say, is not the 
best that he can do. The least over-burdened and the 
most attractive of the drawings are the pinky grey “ Low 
Water,” the bright and breezy “ Fiddler’s Reach,” with its 
red-sailed barges, the low-horizoned “Dutch Eel Schuyts, 
Hole Haven,” and the silvery “Irongate Wharf.” Gene- 
rally speaking, Mr. Wyllie appears to have absorbed the 
Medway—where he is at home in the domestic as well as 
the artistic sense—to more purpose than the larger river, 
and one may conclude by referring the student of history 
to the catalogue for much reliable information concerning 
such mundane facts as the flagship of Sir Charles Napier 
and the nautical training college of Admiral Togo. 

At the Carfax Galleries the exhibition is that of the 
Mr. W. B. E. Ranken, the latest arrivé from the Slade 
School. Although there is considerable talent in these 
paintings and drawings, I think the artist would have 
been better advised to wait a year or two before plunging 
into the publicity of a one-man show. Like many of 
those whose highest artistic ambition is membership of the 
New English Art Club, Mr. Ranken is best where he is 
slightest. A water-colour sketch portrait of the Hon. 
Barbara Lister, on grey paper, and a pleasantly-treated 
landscape entitled “The Top of the Hill,” are among his 
more successful efforts. But the distorted species of 
brilliance that characterises such works as Nos. 3 and 
Ir cannot be regarded as anything save an interesting 
demonstration of those Slade School precepts which the 
young artist finds it so fatally easy to follow. The absence 
of anatomical drawing from these is scarcely excused by 
the presence of any very subtle suggestion or by a natural 
aptitude for handling colour; in this respect his art seems 
to me to lack a solid foundation. In time to come he may 
paint a great picture, for an appreciation of beauty lurks 
even in the worst-directed of those here; but at present 
he is shrouded by the influence of present masters and 
immediate idols, and whilst reproducing the superficial 
characteristics of the former, he fails to repeat their lustre. 
Therefore I think he would have been better advised to 
wait. 

F. J. M. 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR. 


OF all the many associations that now are springing up 
around us like mushrooms for the resuscitation of Drama, 
incontestably the best is the Stage Society, which offers us 
good work, produced in a thoroughly effectual manner. 
More, its performances are carried through with an almost 
Gallic regard for unity rather than individual prominence. 
As in the case of French companies, the actors are all as 
good as can be, and perfectly adequate, each to his part, 
none overshadowing the others nor throwing the play out of 
gear by his own obtrusive excellence. This blessed state of 
things we in England, of course, can never hope to attain 
till we have rid our Drama of that grim incubus, the Actor- 
manager, whose natural but disastrous method is to em- 
phasise his own ré/e at everyone else's expense. All the 
more thanks, therefore, to the admirable equality of excel- 
lence that so delights us in the productions of the Stage 
Society. Where every part is well played it would be in- 
vidious to particularise in praise, but a special word must 
certainly be said for Miss Italia Conti, who, owing to the 
sudden illness of Miss May Harvey, assumed the rdle of 
Anisya at a moment's notice, and yet succeeded in playing 
the part with a fire of conviction that not a month of re- 
hearsals could have bettered. 

So much, then, for production and players. Now we 
turn to the play. It may be a symptom of our own ordinary 
drama’s futility that we can never nowadays see a play of 
any serious pretensions without at once suspecting it of 
deep and valuable meanings. We do not rack our brains 
for the Gospel inherent in the Freedom of Suzanne or the 
Duke of Killicrankie, but when confronted with Pinero, 
Bernard Shaw, Brieux, Ibsen, Tolstoy, Hauptmann, Maeter- 
linck, we move reverently among mysteries, and set our- 
selves to the disinterring of buried Temples of Truth. Why 
this should be so it would be hard to say—except, indeed, 
that most of our native productions mean absolutely 
nothing, and that we cannot quite succeed, even after many 
decades of musical Comedy, in ridding ourselves of the old 
idea that a genuine play should not necessarily be abso- 
lutely devoid of intelligence. However this may be, no 
sooner has anyone produced a drama that is not mere 
jingling futility than we put that author into a pulpit forth- 
with, and sit humbly at his feet, hoping to extract from his 
inspired utterances some precious manna of wisdom. 
Whether this be just to author or to play—whether the writ- 
ing of a living drama is not gospel enough for any evan- 
gelist, we do not stop to consider. We continue persever- 
ingly to act disciples, until our preacher comes down from 
the Second Mrs. Tanqueray to Wives Without Smiles. And 
this our tendency and habit is the last, worst condemnation 
of our modern drama, proving the insane desperation of 
our thirst for something more satisfying to the inquiring 
mind than the ingenious complications of Sergeant Brue. 

Naturally Tolstoy is, of all serious dramatists, perhaps 
the most clearly recognised tenant of a pulpit. He is 
avowedly a missionary—as some of our other dramatic in- 
structors are not—and therefore he cannot fairly blame us 
for inquiring into the text and logic of his discourses. Now, 
what does the Apostle mean? Is it an idyll of that poverty 
which, as he insists, is the hope of mortal salvation? Or 
is it a denunciation of all the beastly, overbearing rich, who, 
according to Tolstoy, are, ipso facto, devoid of hearts, 
brains, and consciences? This latter hypothesis must be 
our Ariadne’s clue through the obscene labyrinth of sin to 
which our Preacher inducts us. Was ever such a congeries 
of characters? Like monstrous parasites of the grave these 
poor peasants welter im almost unimaginable filth and 
slime. Cyril Tourneur himself could not have entered into 
rivalry with Tolstoy in the matter of bestiality. The Eliza- 
bethan created for us a wild and wicked world of preposterous 
gilded figures—dukes, duchesses, and ducal bastards, to whom 
adultery and incest are daily food. But their sins are so 
enormous that they leave unwrung our sense of reality. 
Tolstoy’s picture, however, no less horrible in detail, yet pur- 
ports to be a photograph, and, as such, chains our atten- 
tion and our loathing as for a thing actually representative 
of life. With the exception of the child Nan and of Nikita’s 
old father, who is deliberately made slow and stupid—pos- 
sibly to emphasise the fact that the children of light are at 
an intellectual disadvantage with those of this world—there 
is not one character among Tolstoy’s peasants who shows 
an ordinary sense of common decency. The men are con- 
fessedly better than the women—but that is no great testi- 
mony. Nikita is a weak egoist of the most fatal description, 
Mitritch an unbridled drunkard, Peter a_ spiteful 
fool, and the women ——! Feeble, wanton, Marina; 
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weak-headed, _ hot-hearted 


Anisya; vicious, venomou3 
Akoulina; the sordid, grasping neighbours — and, 
above all, the bland and awful old Matryona, 


calmly conceiving and contriving every possible sin and 
crime—the most terrible figure that the stage has seen 
since Tourneur’s Grattiana, or Middleton’s Livia—what a 
group do they compose of strange, half-human beings, with 
the appetites of dogs and the cold, irresistible egoism of 
devils. And from the commixture of all these unpleasing 
natures results, a ghastly Thyestean intrigue of murder, in- 
cest, and adultery, leading us to an end which is no end. 
For, to solve the knot, Nikita, in a passion of overwrought 
and sudden penitence, confesses not only his own crimes, 
but those of the women as well, taking al] upon his own 
shoulders with a magnanima menzogna which surely cannot 
satisfy any diorthrotic justice, human or divine, for it is 
neither edifying nor conclusive that the man should go over- 
laden with guilt, while the desperate Anisya, the relentless 
Akoulina, the imperturbably vile Matryona are left quite 
unrepentant to live happy ever after. Possibly, however, 
this jagged edge, this brutal severance of the knot is 
Tolstoy’s deliberate purpose, as showing the maddening 
partiality of human justice as he sees it. And yet one 
cannot rid oneself of the notion that he means Nikita to be 
in part absolved by his confession and his silly lie. Un- 
fortunately, to any thinking mind the idea that confession 
carries with it perfect absolution is a sheer mockery of all 
the “unwritten and underlying laws.” No verbal penitence 
can make full atonement for sin, and any pretence that it 
can is merely a pandering to weak human terrors of a ran- 
corous hereafter. Works only, and not faith standing sole 
can avail us before the Judgment Seat of the great Laws 
that are Justice. 
REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
HAVE heard many accounts of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Limehouse meeting, and all agree that it was dull 
and featureless. The engineer of the strange, belated 
movement it represented laboured interminably at a 
speech that failed to hold its hearers and came to an un- 
interesting end. Of what living agitation could the like 
be said? I suppose the interests which hope to profit 
by Protection hold to it. But the singular want of 
enthusiasm for the cause was shown in the very poor 
attendance of London Unionist members on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s platform and the flatness of his appeal 
to a gathering that had not the elements of deep feeling 
or of popular interest. Mr. Chamberlain must know— 
indeed, he is said toconfess as muchin moments of frank- 
ness—that his campaign languishes. Its intellectual 
poverty is visible in his speeches, which repeat themselves 
n a mechanical round of empty phrases, no longer 
supported by even a show of facts and figures. Yet, 
judging by the man in the street—the man in the 
London street, at all events—there is a Protectionist 
Party of some strength in England. The average Tory 
is still a Chamberlainite ; at least, he is more a Cham- 
berlainite than a Balfourite. The Prime Minister 
stands at the head of a party which, enfeebled as it is, 
looks rather to his ex-colleague than to himself, 
* * * + * 
Protection is, indeed, the last stronghold of 
Imperialism, whose outworks are yielding, fort by fort, 
to the attack, until the day comes when the citadel 
itself must surrender. Its weakness may be gauged 
by the way in which diversions are constantly sought— 
in redistribution, the aliens question, the trouble of un- 
employment. But these are despairing tactics; the 
leaders hold aloof from them, and, as I have often 
suggested, Mr. Chamberlain’s personality is now so 
little trusted by the cooler heads in the Ministerial 


Party in the House of Commons that he cannot secure 
the material for a vigorous organisation. So he trusts 
to small men, pushing nobodies or mere servitors. 
Now, the personal element counts for a great deal in 
our politics. We follow men more than principles. So 
that when the possibilities of a Chamberlain Ministry 
are thought of, people’s minds turn inevitably to the 
ragged regiment he leads—its want of talent and 
character, its association with all that is least respect- 
able in the Press, least progressive in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
party, least powerful and representative in modern 
England. Mr. Balfour's Government suffers from a 
similar feeling about it—the fact that it counts for so 
little in serious, experienced statesmanship. But 
now these two feeble forces are separated, and in 
their present divided state they stand neither for power 
nor for the promise of power. 1 think, too, the want 
of moral force in Protectionism counts against it. 
There are common, even vile, tendencies in English 
journalism, and some serious strains of weakness in the 
English character have developed with the growth of 
our great cities. But the country has never been the 
prey of akind of horde, led by a man fresh from a most 
calamitous event in his life and in that of the nation. 
For these reasons, I find a certain quiet confidence in 
the failure of Mr. Chamberlain very different from the 
uneasiness which his adventure aroused in its earlier 
stages. 
* . * > % 

Meanwhile, events in South Africa are shaping 
themselves with rapidity, and we may at any time be 
faced with the new sham Constitution forged by Lord 
Milner and his satrapy of mine-owners. There is reason 
for this haste, for I fancy the High Commissioner—who 
is not a High Commissioner, but simply a kind of 
Viceroy of a new Gold State—fears a Liberal Govern- 
ment in the spring and wants to forestall it with an 
accomplished fact. Having taken tariff, railways, 
labour out of the hands of the white people of the 
Transvaal, Lord Milner will naturally want to set the 
seal on his humane and beneficent work, and change an 
odious form of government into a not less odious 
agency, but one more in consonance with the appear- 
ances of aBritish Colony. Of course, we all know that 
this device will fail. The dependents of the mines will 
be terrorised into acceptance. But the free whites will 
not accept and the Boers will not accept. The Dutch 
in particular will not lift one finger to the work of 
helping to govern a Milnerian State. They will take a 
Government as free as that of the Cape, with federation 
on the Canadian or Australian plan, but not a jot less. 
Therefore, if Lord Milner voluntarily rids South Africa 
of his presence in the spring, with the knowledge that 
he forestalls his recall by a Liberal Government, it will 
matter little whether he has drafted his new Constitu- 
tion or not. It will not work, and the need of a new 
instrument, with a new spirit behind it, will be as im- 
perative as ever. Of course, he will make the task of 
reform as difficult and dangerous as he can. Heisa 
dangerous man, all the more dangerous because his 
masters are still more unscrupulous than himself. 
But the forces that make for self-government in South 
Africa must win, because in fact there is no other way 
of ruling it. 

* » x * * 


It is disheartening to see the small degree of in- 
terest which English newspapers are taking in the 
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momentous events in Russia. Here is a thing which 
may change the whole face of European and world 
history, and we are more interested in the touching 
spectacle of Mr. Justice Grantham’s tears. The French 
Press is following the Russian internal crisis with the 
greatest eagerness, and it is a pity that the full and 
valuable accounts in Z’Humanité of the turmoil in 
Russian Poland and the wholesale strike of the 
reservists, as well as of the remarkable events which 
followed the brutal attack on the students at St. 
Petersburg, have not been reproduced here. The 
most serious matter is, no doubt, the retreat of the 
weak Nicholas II. from his earlier concession to the 
liberalising movement. This was anticipated, for 
though the account in the Quarterly Review was de- 
preciated, it was really written by animportant Russian 
official, and its truth of characterisation, even if marred 
by some touches of malice, is written in the history of 
the last three months. What will now happen? The 
Grand Dukes and Pobiedonostzeff, let us say, are 
victorious, Prince Mirsky goes or surrenders, war is 
openly declared on the Zemstvos, the muzzle clapped 
again on the Press, the students and Socialists shot 
down, deported to Siberia, a Constitution refused. 
The answer will be terrorism, in which the sympathies 
of Europe will be with the terrorists; or possibly a 
revolt in the depleted and discontented army, now 
filled with bitterly resentful reservists. These are not 
Poles only, for the Home Rule movement has spread 
all through Russia during the last five years, and has 
produced general discontent with the Government, at 
least among the town populations. The Tsar is not a 
man to see such an agitation through, with a great party 
in the nobles and the bulk of the middle and commercial 
classes against him, while he and his Court and all 
thinking Russia have before them the example of the 
fatal openings of the great Revolution. He might, 
indeed, rely on the peasants, if he knew how to appeal 
tothem. But at present he is following with singular 
fidelity in the steps of Louis XVI. The Empress, one 
is glad to think, is not in the least likely to play the 
part of Marie Antoinette. 
. . + * * 


The choice of Mr. Harry Lawson as the Unionist 
candidate for Mile End must be held to indicate that 
the Government are not minded to press the Aliens 
Bill to any serious conclusion. Mr. Lawson’s family 
may have its faults, but want of consideration for its 
race is not one of them. Lord Rothschild has never 
been ashamed to call himself a Jew, and, let me say in 
all sincerity, to show a very touching, constant, and 
noble solicitude for the poorest and meanest of the 
people of the great East End Ghetto. Lord Burnham’s 
son cannot worsen so excellent an example. Liberals, 
therefore, who will stand against a stupid, pretentious, 
and futile measure, not because they are fond of Jews, 
but because they have some respect for the liberty of 
the English people, may expect to see their views fairly 
represented by both of the candidates for Mile End. 


* ¥ * * * 


There is some thought of holding a great Local 
Government Exhibition, with special reference to the 
work of the London County Council and other govern- 
ing bodies. I hope the idea will be taken up. Nothing 
could be more fruitful, more truly interesting, to the 
people of London and England. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY AND MR. SYMONS, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I imagine that Zhe Speaker is not anxious 
to speak the thing that is not. Awriterin your issue 
of Saturday asserts that in my History of Elizabethan 
Literature, ‘‘ published in 1887,” Campion is not 
mentioned. In that (first) edition no less than four 
complete poems of Campion are given, with his name, 
and the paragraph which they illustrate contains his 
name likewise.—Yours, &c., 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
2, Eton-terrace, Edinburgh, 
December, 19. 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS ON STRATFORD AND 
SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


StrR,—I have read Mr. Arthur Symons’s article in this 
week's Speaker with great interest. I was particularly 
pleased with the following: “I am not at all sure that 
Shakespeare had really given up work and ambition during 
those last years in which he was seeming to do nothing. 
May he not have been meditating, may he not have actu- 
ally begun, a revision of his old work which he may well 
have hesitated to carry far? Shakespeare revising Shake- 
speare! It suggests an ambition beyond anything that a 
man has conceived.” 

I should like to follow up this admirable suggestion and 
to ask Mr. Symons the following questions: Was Shake- 
speare working on his manuscripts, or on the already- 
published quartos? Was he, perchance, revising some of 
those masterpieces which never saw the light, in print at 
any rate, till seven years after his death, such as Macbeth, 
The Tempest, and The Winter's Tale? What does he 
suppose became of these MSS. and quartos, with all this 
priceless revised work, at Shakespeare’s death? Why was 
it, in Mr. Symons’s judgment, that Shakespeare made no 
mention of these precious books and MSS. in his will, in 
which he bequeathed to Heminge and Coudell, “ his literary 
executors ” (as we are told), 26s. 8d. apiece “to buy them 
ringes”? And, by the way, had he not already, at some 
unknown date, handed to these his “fellowes” the complete 
collection of his ‘writings,’ “cured and perfect of their 
limbes, and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he 
conceived them,” and therefore requiring no further revi- 
sion ¢ 

I entirely agree with Mr. Symons as to the beauty 
of “the river, the fields, and the skies” at Stratford (more 
especially the skies), and that “any dreams might have 
been [and still may be] dreamed there,” and | am so 
interested in his charming, and, | believe, novel theory of 
“ Shakespeare revising Shakespeare” at the close of life, 
that I feel sure he will not refuse to give me a little further 
enlightenment on these points.—Yours, etc., 

G. G. G. 

December 17. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—Before your series of special articles on the land 
question is brought to a conclusion I should be glad if 
the able and well-informed writer of them would be so 
good as to criticise, destructively and constructively, the 
proposal which I outline below. I do not suppose there 
is anything original about the ideas, but they seem to meet 
a good many of the difficulties of Land Law reforms. 
Briefly, why not let landowners value their sites, as distinct 
from any buildings thereon, each year for purposes of 
assessment for rating; with the stipulation that the value 
so fixed will be taken as the price at which either the local 
authority, the nation, or the leaseholder who has upwards of 
twenty years unexpired term shall have the right to buy out 
the landowner? An addition of 5 or 10 per cent. for com- 
pulsory purchase might be made. Such arrangement 
seems to compel the landowner to pay adequate rates, for 
if he values the land too low in order to evade rates he 
runs the risk of being bought out below the real value of 
the land. On the other hand, if he puts on a prohibitive 
price he at least has to pay rates on that price. Surely, the 
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effect would be to make it impossibly expensive to hold 
urban land out of use while the value rises by the efforts 
and growth of the surrounding population. 

A scheme of this sort works well, I am told, in New 
Zealand. A similar arrangement could be applied to 
licences to compel payment of adequate rates upon the 
difference in value of a house without a licence and the 
same house with a licence. Let the licensee value his 
licence for rating purposes with the proviso that the value 
so fixed shall be also the maximum compensation value. 
The annual value could be taken as one-twenty-sixth of 
the selling valuation, or as whatever fraction should be 
considered .equitable.—Yours, etc., 

R. McD. 

Manchester, December 16. 





STANZAS WRITTEN ON BATTERSEA BRIDGE 
DURING THE PREVALENCE OF THE 
LATE SOUTH-WESTERLY GALE. 


HE woods and downs have caught the mid- 
December, 
The noisy woods and high sea-downs of home ;— 
The wind has found me and I do remember 
The strong scent of the foam. 


Woods, darlings of my wandering heart, another 
Posesses you, another treads the Down; 

The South West Wind that was my elder brother 
Has come to me in town. 


The Wind is shouting from the hills of morning, 
I do remember and I will not stay. 

I'll take the road for home without a warning 
And get me clean away. 


The Channel is up, the little seas are leaping, 
The tide is making over Arun Bar ; 

And there’s my boat, where all the rest are sleeping — 
And my companions are. ' 


I'l board her and apparel her and I'll mount her, 
My boat, that was the strongest friend to me— 

That brought my boyhood to its first encounter 
And taught me the wide sea. 


Now shall I drive her, roaring hard a’weather, 
Right for the salt and leave them all behind. 

We'll quite forget the treacherous streets together 
And find—or shall we find ? 


There is no course my Pilotry relies on 
That I may catch beneath my bended hand, 
Faint and beloved along the clean horizon 
That unforgotten land. 


Nor leading marks on little piers and paven 

To lie to wharves we know with canvas furled. 
No, little Boat, we shall not make the haven — 

It is not of the world. 


Somewhere of England’s forelands grandly guarded 
It stands, but not for exiles, marked and clean. 
But not for us. The mist has risen and marred it— 

My youth lies in between. 


So in this snare that holds me and appalls me, 

Where honour hardly lives nor loves remain, 
The Sea compels me and my county calls me, 

But stronger things restrain. 

* * * * & 

England, to me that never have malingered 

Nor spoken falsely, nor your flattery used, 
Nor even in my rightful garden lingered ;— 

What have you not refused ! 

H. BELLoc. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
BATS. 


HE bat was formerly looked upon as an uncanny 
sort of bird, and described as such in the old 
natural histories—the only known bird which was 
clothed in fur in place of feathers. Or, as Plinius put 
it, the only bird which brings forth and suckles its 
young, just as we say that the Australian water- 
mole is the only mammal which lays eggs. The modern 
ornithologist will have nothing to do with the creature ; 
but after his expulsion from the feathered nation it was 
his singular good fortune not to sink lower in the 
scale ; he was, on the contrary, raised to the mamma- 
lians, or quadrupeds, as our fathers called them, and 
on the discovery being made that he was anatomically 
related to the lemurs he was eventually allotted a place 
in our systems next after that ancient order of fox- 
faced monkeys. It thus comes to pass that Mr. 
Millais, who finds no monkeys and no lemurs in these 
islands to write about, and does not include the nobler 
animal man in his survey, is compelled to give the first 
place in his magnificent work on British mammals* to 
this very poor relation. 

It is his misfortune, since it would have been more 
agreeable to the general reader, as well as more fit in 
this sumptuous quarto dedicated to the King, if he 
could have led off with some imposing beast—the ex- 
tinct wolf or tusky wild boar, for example; or, better 
still, with the white cattle of Chillingham, or the roar- 
ing stag with his bold antlers. The last is an undoubted 
survival, one which, encountered in some incult place 
where it is absolutely free and wild, moves us to a 
strange joy—an inherited memory and a vision of a 
savage, prehistoric land of which we are truer natives 
than we can ever be of this smooth sophisticated Eng- 
land. The science of zoology could not have it so, since it 
does not and cannot take man and his mental attitude 
towards other forms of life into account—cannot con- 
sider the fact that he is himself an animal of prey, 
several feet high, with large eyes fitted to look at large 
objects, and that he measures and classifies all creatures 
by an instinctive rule and standard, mentally pitting his 
strength and ferocity against theirs. What a discre- 
pancy, then, between things as seen by the natural 
man and as they appear in our scientific systems, 
which make the small negligible bat the leader of the 
procession of British beasts—even this repulsive 
little rearmouse, or flittermouse, that flits from his 
cranny, in appearance a misshapen insect of unusual 
size, to pursue his crooked, broken-boned flight in the 
obscurity of evening ! 

To the naturalist, emancipated from the idea ot 
mere size and muscular power as giving importance, 
the case is different: he will not hurry over this large 
part of Mr. Millais’s volume to read, further on, of the 
beautiful red rascal, the vanishing wild cat, and ‘‘ rude 
Hasker’s seal,” but will sit down with a keen appetite 
to this dish of twelve bats—the number of British 
species. He has long known the bat as a curious crea- 
ture, one which, apart from the question of ancestry, 
carries some fascinating secrets in his small body. 


* ‘THE MAMMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By J. G 
Millais, F.Z.S. London: Longmans. Vol. I. Six guineas net- 
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In this big volume we have the longest and most 
detailed account ever written of the British bats, in- 
cluding pretty well all that was previously known 
about them, with the addition of a good deal from Mr- 
Millais’s own observations. Nevertheless, after reading 
it through, the old idea remains that we know very 
little about bats—little, that is to say, compared with 
all there is to be known. 

Walking by the Test, near Longparish, one evening, 
I noticed a number of noctules, our great bat, gathered 
at a spot where some high trees, elms and beeches, 
grew on the edge of a wet meadow. The bats were 
flying up and down in front of the trees feasting on the 
moths and other insects that abounded there. I 
wondered how it came about that these big bats had 
this rich table all to themselves, seeing that the small 
common bat is by far the most numerous species in 
that locality. After I had stood there watching them 
for a few minutes a common bat appeared, and at 
once began flying to and fro among them; but very 
soon he was spotted and attacked by a big bat, and 
then began the maddest chase it ‘was possible to 
see, the little one doubling wildly this way and that, 
now mounting high in the air, then plunging down- 
ward to the grass; anon losing himself in the 
trees, to reappear in a few moments with his vicious 
persecutor sticking so close that the two often 
seemed like one bat. Finally, they went away out of 
sight in the distance, and, keeping my eyes in 
the direction they had gone, I saw the big one 
return alone in about seven or eight minutes and 
resume his flying up and down with the others. It 
struck me that if I could have followed, or kept 
them in sight, to the finish I should probably have 
witnessed a little tragedy ; the terror of one and the 
fury of the other suggested such an end; the keen 
teeth once fixed in his victim’s neck, the noctule would 
wash his supper of moths and beetles down with a 
draught of warm blood, then drop the dead body to 
the earth before returning to his companions. This is 
conjecture; but we know that bats have carnivorous 
propensities, and that in some exotic kinds the big 
will kill the little, even their own young. Probably 
they all have something of the vampire inthem. The 
female bat is a most devoted parent, carrying her 
young about when flying, wrapping them round with 
her silken wings as with a shawl when in repose, 
suckling them at her breast even as the highest of the 
mammalians do. One would not be surprised to learn 
that the deadliest enemy of her little ones, the one 
she fears most, is her own consort. 

The question as to whether or no bats migrate 
Mr. Millais answers in the affirmative ; but the migra- 
tion he describes is nothing but a change of locality— 
a retirement from their summer haunts to some spot 
suitable for hibernation, in some instances but a few 
miles distant. Other hibernating creatures—serpents, 
for example—have the same habit, and, though com- 
pelled to travel on their bellies, they do neverthe- 
less return year after year to the old laying-up 
places. The question of a seasonable movement 
n bats, similar to migration in birds, greatly 
exercised my young mind in former years in a 
country where bats had no business to be. This 
was the level, grassy, practically treeless immensity 
of the pampas, where there were no hollow trunks, nor 
caves and holes for bats to shelter in, nor ruins and 


buildings of brick and stone which would be a sub- 
stitute for natural caverns. Human dwellings were 
mostly mud and straw hovels, and the trees were 
planted by man, and were not large and could not grow 
old. The violent winds swept this floor of the world, 
which was unsheltered like the sea. Yet punctually in 
spring the bats appeared along with the later bird 
migrants, and were common until April, when they 
vanished, and then for six months no bat would be 
seen in or out of doors. Clearly, then, they were 
strictly migratory, able like birds to travel hundreds of 
miles and to distribute themselves over a vast area‘ 
They were, in fact, both migrants and hibernators, 
since we cannot but suppose that they forsook the 
pampas only to find some distant place where they 
could pass their inactive period in safety. 

At one point, about 200 miles south of Buenos 
Ayres city, the level pampa is broken by a range of 
stony hills, or sierras, standing above the flat earth 
like precipitous cliffs that face the sea. On my first 
visit to that spot I travelled witha party of eight or 
nine gauchos, and evening coming on near our desti- 
nation we camped about a league from the foot of the 
hills and built a big fire. Just as we had got a good 
blaze a loud cry of ‘* Morcielagos !” (bats) from one of 
the men made us look up, and there overhead appeared 
a multitude of bats, attracted by the glare, rushing 
about in the maddest manner, like a cloud of demented 
swifts. In afew moments they vanished and we saw 
no more of them. Bats, I found, were extremely 
abundant among these hills, and here they were pro- 
bably non-migratory. 

By far the most interesting question about bats 
is that of their singular supposed sense-organs and 
their almost preternaturally keen senses of touch 
and hearing. The two are related, no doubt, but we 
do not know precisely what the functions are of the 
transverse bands on the wings formed of minute 
glands; the enormous expanse of ear in the large- 
eared bat; the earlet, a curious development of the 
tragus in insectivorous bats generally ; and the singu- 
lar leaf-like appendages on the nose of the horseshoe 
bats. We only assume that they are sense-organs, It 
is disappointing to find that Mr. Millais has nothing 
new to tell us and no suggestions to make to throw any 
light on this most interesting problem. All we know, 
or half know, about it is ancient history ; it dates back 
to the eighteenth century, when Spallanzani, finding 
that bats were independent of sight when blinded and 
set flying in winding tunnels and other confined places, 
conjectured that they were endowed with a sixth sense. 
Cuvier’s explanation of these experiments was that the 
propinquity of solid bodies is perceived by the way in 
which the air, moved by the pulsations, reacts on the 
surface of the wings. Thus, the sixth sense was a 
refinement, or extension, of the sense of touch—an 
excessive sensitiveness in the membrane. Blind men, 
we know, sometimes have a similar extreme sensitivity 
of the skin of the face. I have known one who was 
accustomed to spend some hours walking every day in 
Kensington Gardens taking short cuts in any direction 
among the trees and never touching one; and no 
person seeing him moving so freely about would have 
imagined that he was totally blind. 

My own experiments on bats in South Africa were 
inconclusive. I used to collect a dozen or twenty at a 
time, finding them sleeping by day on the trees in 
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shady places, and, after sealing up their eyes with an 
adhesive gum, liberate them in a large room furnished 
with hanging ropes and objects of all sizes suspended 
from the rafters. The bats flew about, deftly avoiding 
the obstacles ; but I discovered that they were able 
when flying to use the hooked claw on the wing 
to scratch the gum away and pull the eyelids open ; 
and whenever one eventually came to grief I found 
that in this case the lids had not been opened. These 
bats were crepuscular, and it is probably only the 
nocturnal species which can be described as wholly 
independent of sight. 

Bell and Thomes, in British Quadrupeds (1874), 
added a little to our conjectural knowledge of the sub- 
ject. They supposed that the membrane of the enor- 
mous ears in the long-eared bat is a very delicate sense- 
organ, like the wings, enabling this species to fly freely 
about in the darkest nights, ‘‘ swimming ” and ‘‘ quiver- 
ing” among the foliage and through the intricate 
branches of trees in pursuit of its prey. The hearing 
is also probably more acute in this bat than in the 
crepuscular kinds, but whether hearing or smell or the 
so-called sixth sense is the principal guide we do not 
know. That their exceedingly feeble sight can be of 
any assistance to them in the dark cannot be supposed. 

The horseshoe bat, which has the singular ‘‘ leaf- 
nose” instead of the enormous ears, appears to be 
equally independent of sight as the other species. 
Oddly enough the most valuable observation recorded 
by Mr. Millais, bearing on this obscure chapter in the 
bat’s history, relates to a crepuscular species—our 
great bat, or noctule. He kept watch on a hollow 
tree where a large number of these bats were 
accustomed to pass the daylight hours, and noticed 
that in the evening they issued, one or two ata time, 
at intervals of some minutes, and that all, on dropping 
from the entrance, instantly set off in the same 
direction. Now, the direction varied on different 
days, and he discovered that they flew to that side and 
spot where insects appeared to be most plentiful. 
Insects, we know, shift about according to the atmo- 
spheric and other conditions, and the question is, how 
do the bats know on waking from their long day’s 
sleep just where to direct their flight to find them ? 
After all w2 may be compelled to fall back on the old 
explanation of a sixth sense supplementing the others, 
including that refinement of touch once supposed to be 
a sixth sense. As to insect senses, we are very much 
in the dark; the number of them may be seven or 
seventeen, since insects appear to be affected by vibra- 
tions which do not touch us. We exist, it has been 
said, in a bath of vibrations ; so do all living things, 
but in our case the ports by which they enter are few. 
The aérial bat alone among mammalians, endowed 
with sense-organs unlike those of other furred 
creatures, and more subtle senses, strikes us as 
indeed an insect-like mammal, just as the humming-bird 
has seemed to many observers a bird that is like an 
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WAR AND PEACE. 
Wark AND PEACE: A Novel by Leo Tolstoi. A new and com- 
plete translation from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
3 vols. London: Heinemann. 7s. 6d. each vol. 


A NEw and beautiful edition of War and Peace has just 
come out. We are all familiar with the older Vizetelly 
edition, but the appearance of this newcomer in his brave 
type and binding shows that Tolstoi is read as much as 
ever in England. As we turn over the pages of this im- 
mense work we ask what it is that has gained it a place 
among the great books of the nineteenth century—where 
lies the charm, the compelling quality of the book ? 

War and Peace is not easily read ; time, attention, and 
patience are required if you wish really to master its con- 
tents. For the story rambles on with endless divergences 
from the main road (so to speak), through perplexing by- 
paths of narrative. The immense net of the plot includes 


dozens upon dozens of characters ; their names are unpro- 
nounceable and provoking, and the scene is laid in Russia. 
Moreover, the historical parts of the book are introduced 
in layers that break the continuity of the narrative, so that 
just as you are getting deeply interested in the story of the 
characters you are plunged abruptly into history, and no 
sooner are you involved in history than you find yourself 
brought back to the story once more. And yet the book 
holds you—possesses you—it cannot be laid down. Now, 
why is this ? Why does this rambling, curiously-con- 
structed book about a foreign country and an unknown 
people fascinate as it does ? 

An epic of the Napoleonic wars from 1805 to 1815, 
War and Peace is also an epic of the wars of the spirit of 
man. Under a dozen different disguises, Tolstoi tells the 
story of man’s search for peace. The principal characters 
in the book, Pierre, Prince Andrey, Natasha, Princess 
Marya, are each in his or her own way longing for and 
searching after peace. And the story of these struggles is 
infinitely suggestive. The book, of course, concerns men 
and women living in the year 1805—just one hundred 
years ago—but the spirit of it is intensely modern. The 
characters are occupied with our difficulties, are asking our 
questions, fighting our doubts: “What is wrong ?” asks 
Pierre. “ What is right ? What must one love ? What 
must one hate ? What is life ? What death ? What 
force controls it all ?” The restlessness and confusion of 
much of our thinking just now is reflected here ; on every 
hand we hear men asking these very questions; we ask 
them ourselves, and this is one reason why War and Peace 
interests us as it does. As we read we find ourselves say- 
ing, “ This is not clever character-drawing of men and 
women ; this is life,” for Tolstoi in his analysis of cha- 
racter searches down into the very roots of being. He 
lays bare with extraordinary and pitiless plainness the soul 
and body of his victim for our inspection. What Brown- 
ing called “the value and significance of flesh” is rather 
overestimated by Tolstoi; but this view of things is not 
one which the modern reader objects to. While on this 
subject it is noticeable that the new translator of War 
and Peace follows the original text more frankly than her 
predecessor. Various passages which were toned down or 
omitted in the former edition are here given very plainly. 
This, after all, is only the duty of the conscientious transla- 
tor, whose object should be to reproduce the original as 
closely as possible. If, then, we admit a little over- 
emphasis on the sensual side in Tolstoi’s characters, we 
still are amazed by the greatness of their conception. These 
men and women are /yfes, not merely characters. Tolstoi 
observed a world of women before he condensed these 
observations and created Natasha, a world of men before 
he created Pierre Bezuhov. In reading about these men 
and women we learn a vast amount of plain truth about 
human nature ; and the plain truth is always interesting— 
evasion, pretence, and falsity create half the dulness of life. 

Pierre and Natasha and Andrey interest us because 
they are so like ourselves; we know all about them. “I 
have felt this, or experienced that,” we say as we read. 

But War and Peace also attracts many readers because 
it tells them about something they know nothing at all 
about. War, the great theme of the book, is happily a 
subject that most of us are ignorant of. Tolstoi, of course, 
has peculiar views on this as on every other subject ; these 
may be pretty well summed up by the word predestination. 
Kings and generals have really no influence one way or 
other, he holds, in deciding the fate of battles: “ Of all the 
involuntary instruments of the world’s history they are the 
most slavish and least independent agents.” A Napoleon 
or a Wellington is of no more importance than the soldier 
in the ranks; all must move as it is ordained it should; 
men may strive and agonise in valour—the fate of the 
battle does not lie with them; it has been determined 
before a blow was struck. 

Well, we may agree or disagree with this theory, but 
Tolstoi’s pictures of war must always remain more wonder- 
ful than his theory of it, and will certainly interest his 
readers more. The chapter which describes the battle of 
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Borodino is a magnificent bit of writing. With inimitable 
art Tolstoi drops in little exquisitely-worded descriptions 
of scenery among the horrors he is relating; we see the 
ambulance tent pitched on the bit of ground “that was 
sodden with blood for an area of two acres”; but we see 
also the little birch wood that stood beside it, the white 
stems of the trees the wounded leant against, and the 
yellowing leaves above their heads ! Much more wonder- 
ful, however, than these descriptions of war are the descrip- 
tions of men’s sensations when they are engaged in it. Thus 
we come, as it were, to see war from the inside instead of 
from the outside. The popular conception of battle is that 
men forget themselves as they rush into it. According to 
Tolstoi, a man is never so vividly aware of his own con- 
sciousness as in moments of fearful peril: “Can this be 
death ?” Prince Andrey asks as he watches the grenade 
about to burst at his feet. “I can’t die, I don’t want to die. 
I love life, I love the grass and earth and air.” When 
Rostov is pursued by the enemy he goes on wondering: 
“Who are they ? What are they running for ? Can it be 
to me ? And what for? To kill me ? Me whom every- 
one is so fond of ?” All through the book Tolstoi con- 
tinues this method; he gives us the thoughts of his cha- 
racters at every crisis of their fate, and by this means he 
manages to impress us with an extraordinary sense of their 
reality. Fiction does not contain a finer or more wonder- 
ful bit of psychical analysis than the chapters of War and 
Peace which describe the death of Prince Andrey—his slow 
separation from the things of time and sense, and the 
gradual dawning of an indescribable peace in his mind. 
We seem to be led on, as we read, step by step to the very 
gates of Death; a sense of awe comes over us, and we find 
ourselves asking if this wonderful writer will be able to give 
a glimpse right through the gates—he knows so much, it 
seems almost as if he might. In this description we find 
where Tolstoi’s strength lies. In spite of his insistence on 
the material side of things, his real interest is in the things 
of the soul. Nothing can be more realistic than this 
description of Prince Andrey’s death from a wound in the 
stomach. Unpleasing medical details are not spared, but 
these are only given to show that while “the outward man 
perished day by day,” the “inward man was renewed ” by 
a wonderful process of spiritual growth. The perishing 
body and the growing soul are contrasted with exquisite 
art, and, like every beautiful picture, this one cheers and 
refreshes us. 

Tolstoi would not be Tolstoi, however, if he did not 
occasionally disgust even his most fervent admirers. The 
epilogue which sums up War and Peace is an example of 
this. Tolstoi is at his worst when he describes the mater- 
nal frenzy of Natasha. Coarse ideas are here expressed in 
coarse words. The beautiful maternal instinct is repre- 
sented as something horribly gross—something from which 
we turn with loathing unspeakable. Natasha is_ repre- 
sented quite simply as an animal, without refinement or 
natural decency. Her only remaining characteristic is a 
savage tenderness for her progeny. To understand the ex- 
treme disgustingness of this description the reader must be 
referred to the book itself. After reading it he will, I think, 
exclaim, “ 7/is the end of Natasha!—surely impossible,” 
and this feeling of indignation shows how real Natasha has 
become to him. 

Pierre’s search after peace ends more satisfactorily. 
He attains to a definite philosophy: “ What had worried 
him in the old days, what he had always been seeking to 
solve, the question of the object in life, did not exist 
for him now. That seeking for an object in life 
was over for him now, and it was just the 
absence of an object that gave him that complete and joy- 
ful sense of freedom that at this time made his happiness. 
He could seek no object in life now, because now he had 
faith, not faith in any sort of principles, or words, or ideas, 
but in a living, ever palpable God. In old days he had 
sought Him in the aims he set before himself. That search 
for an object in life had been only a seeking after God 
. all at once he had come to know, not through 
words or arguments, but by his own immediate feeling 


prea that God is here and everywhere. In old days 
he had been unable to see the great, the unfathomable, and 
the infinite in anything. He had only felt that it must be 
somewhere, and had been seeking it. - Now he 
had learnt to see the great, the eternal, and the infinite in 
everything. And the closer he looked at it the 
calmer and happier he was. The terrible question that had 
shattered all his intellectual edifices in old days, the ques- 
tion: What for? had no existence for him now. To that 
question, What for ? he had now always ready in his soul 
the simple answer, ‘ because there is a God, that God with- 
out whom not a hair of a man’s head falls.’ ” 

This is “a far cry” from the gospel of despair, and the 
preacher of good tidings is ever welcome. No writer has 
entered more deeply into the uncertainty and unrest of 
modern thought than Tolstoi; and his entire comprehen- 
sion of its phases gives a special value to his profession of 
belief. Those who are asking themselves “the terrible 
question, What for ?” will find much to comfort them 
here—they will learn, at least, that another soul groped 
about in darkness as deep as theirs, and suddenly came out 
into the light. There breathes through this book some- 
thing vitalising, hopeful, encouraging. “The smooth shall 
bloom from the rough,” man’s conflicts are not in vain; he 
that seeketh findeth, and the prize is worth the quest. 

But turning from these reflections upon the general 
tendencies of War and Peace, we must consider the claims 
of this new edition. These are many. The translation is 
so admirable as to read almost as if the book had been 
originally written in English. The stilted wording that we 
generally associate with translation is not to be found here ; 
every sentence seems to have been freshly worded, as it 
were, instead of being knocked together out of the oldest, 
most hackneyed, words that came first to hand. Some of 
the famous descriptive passages are very beautifully ren- 
dered. Let anyone take the trouble to compare the 
description in the new edition of Prince Andrey’s ride 
through the forest with the same description in the older 
version, and the difference between the two will be visible 
at once. The one no doubt gives the sense of the original, 
but the other has given it in beautiful words. There are 
several trifling but teasing differences made in the spelling 
of the names in their new translation. It is difficult enough 
for English readers to grapple with one spelling of Russian 
names without having another offered to them. Bésoukhov 
of former days is now Bezuhov, Koutouzow is Kutuzov, 
Lissy-Gory is termed “ Bleak Hills,” and so on. But these 
are very slight defects, and of course only tease readers 
who are well versed in the older spellings. 

We hope this attractive new edition will make many 
people read War and Peace who have never done so before. 
Like all books printed by Constable, it is remarkably light 
to hold, though the volumes are large, and the fine, bold 
type is a vast improvement upon the cramped lettering 
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THE DEFENCE OF POESIE. 
THE DEFENCE Or Porsiz, By Sir Philip Sidney, Knight. 

Cambridge: Printed at the University Press. 1s. 

Or The Defence of Poesie as a separate publication only 
three editions were known to Professor Arber when he 
published his reprint in 1868. But that of 1595, called 
by him the Editio Princeps, has now to yield priority, for 
this very elegant reprint of the Cambridge University Press 
is taken from “the apparently unique copy of the impres- 
sion entered in the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, 
29 November, 1594, by William Ponsonby.” 

It is somewhat strange that a book so full of interest 
and at the same time so brief should have been rele- 
gated to “Collected Works” for 150 years: indeed, it 
failed to attract English publishers for nearly 300, Lord 
Thurlow’s beautiful reprint of 1810 (no contemptible rival 
of the volume before us) being “suppressed after he had 
given a few copies to his friends,” and ranking therefore 
with books privately printed. 

The interest in Sir Philip Sidney was so universal 
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among Englishmen during his life and so heightened by 
the story of his death that one would have expected so 
Significant a memorial of him to be indefinitely multiplied. 
The theme he has chosen and his method of handling it 
need little interpretation to enable us to discover some 
of his most delightful characteristics, literary and personal. 
That “wondrous mother-age” of English greatness in 
which Philip Sidney lived had no doubt about his rank, 
and held him to have been the best justification of its hope- 
fulness—the most spacious nature of a spacious time. 
His virtues, it is true, had every chance. Parents and 
friends, Shrewsbury and Oxford, all contributed their share 
of “the ancient piety and integrity of the English people,” 
to say nothing of other training. Fulke Greville says he 
“knew him as a child, but never knew him other than a 
man—his very play tended to enrich his mind.” This is 
a little alarming, but there is small danger of the vicious 
precedent being repeated ; and his accomplishments would 
command respect even to-day, for he seems to have been 
at home in the tennis-court, the scene of the famous 
quarrel with the Earl of Oxford, as well as in that other 
Court of which he was so bright an ornament. 

Mr. Symonds (English Men of Letters) thinks there 
was always something a little chilling in his nature, and sug- 
gests a want of salutary humour—that he could not, as we 
moderns say, let himself go. He even admits that, as we 
now can know him from his deeds and words, “ he was not 
an eminently engaging or profoundly interesting person- 
age.” But he adds, in a sentence of just and exquisite 
discrimination, that “his countrymen felt at his death that 
they had lost something rare and beautiful in human life 
which could not be recaptured, which could not even be 
transmitted save by hearsay to a future age.” There was 
plenty to make his youth grave. To have lost a grand- 
father and uncle on the scaffold and to go to college before 
you are fourteen is to be robbed of your boyhood and of 
not a few of the ordinary incentives to gaiety. As for 
humour, the lack of it will not seriously impair any claim 
he may have to greatness. The largest natures always 
have it, but how many of the largest wits have been with- 
out it! If Milton and Shelley (that other Defender of 
Poetry) had between them as much humour as would 
cover a postage-stamp, it is a handsome allowance. But 
if Sidney’s humour does not appear in his biography, it is 
not entirely absent from The Defence of Poesie—to the 
present writer at least a more attractive and less arrogant 
piece of work than Shelley’s, notwithstanding the splen- 
dour of Shelley’s great passages. 

These things surely look like humour. Cato’s was 
not a character which recommended itself to Sir Philip, 


and he has an explanation to offer of the one 
creditable thing about him—his learning Greek at 
eighty. “Belike fearing that Pluto understood not 
Latin!” Again, we are all a little oppressed 


and depressed with what we are told of the high 
average of intelligence at Athens. Was every Athenian, 
we ask ourselves, able to hold forth on “ Fate, Freewill, 
Foreknowledge absolute”? Sir Philip is more bold. “ Pluto 
feigns many honest burgesses of Athens to speak of 
matters that if they had been set upon the rack they would 
never have confessed them!” And here is some advice 
to schoolboys and University students which may be pro- 
fitably remembered by their elders. He is deprecating 
the slavish use of phrase-books in composition. (“Much 
Horace and Virgil here, but nothing Horatian and Vir- 
gilian,” as Porson put it some two centuries later.) , 
“They cast sugar and spice upon every dish that is served 
to the table—like those Indians not content to wear ear- 
rings at the fit and natural place of the ears, but they will 
thrust jewels through their noses and lips, because ¢hey will 
be sure to be fine.” 

The main position in The Defence of Poesie, that 
“the poets are the bringers in of all civility” is 
oue few would dispute. Professor Saintsbury brings 
out excellently what one may call the paradox of the 
book. While it “explains better than any other the secret 
of that wonderful literary productivity which followed so 


hard upon it, its theories are so many condemnations of 
the greatest triumphs of that activity.” ‘The “ unities of 
the drama” were very precious to Sir Philip—that 
“general oneness” so dear to Mr. Curdle! And his 
protest against the mixture of tragedy and comedy 
would have damaged Adacbeth and ruined King 
Lear. Nor is that the most vicious of his principles. 
With him all “feigning” is poetry, and if the Cyropadia 
is left in, Robinson Crusoe cannot be kept out. The whirli- 
gig of time brought in its revenges, for Milton called his 
prose Arcadia a vain amatorious poem! Yet Sidney’s 
heresy is less surprising than Shelley's support of it, nearly 
two centuries after we had regular prose. The qualities of 
precision and balance were in no prose before Dryden 
(pace some modern Aristarch in the Quarter/y), and the 
unbalanced Elizabethans easily mistook other people's 
prese for poetry, and forgot the emotional contribution 
made by metre to those more elevated moments in which 
poetry means most to us. 

But whatever fallacies Z'ke Defence of Poesie may har- 
bour there is a delightful residuum of truth, and a still larger 
residuum of phrases with that lingering beauty which always 
hangs about Elizabethan speech. How fascinating is this 
indictment of history—that it is “ captived unto the truth 
of a foolish world!” How boldly the war is carried into 
the enemy's country! “In history looking for truth we 
go away full fraught with falsehood. In poetry looking 
for fiction we can use the narration as an ‘imaginative 
ground-plot of a profitable invention.” In other words, 
history teaches badly from a bad age; poetry makes a 
golden one of its own—which is the better moralist? And 
here are some things which the poet at least will never 
do. “He never maketh circles about your. imagination to 
conjure you to believe for true what he writes. He citeth 
not authorities of other histories”: (scientific novelists 
please copy!) “but even for his entry collects the sweet 
Muses to inspire into him a good invention.” “Sweet,” 
by the way, is a word that has lost caste sadly of late. 
Even with Sir Philip the word is somewhat over-worn, but 
the “nescio quae dulcedo” of Virgil is somehow never 
absent from his use of it. 

The philosophers are dealt with as severely as 


the historians, and there could not be a mote 
delightful ex parte account of “the old quarrel” 
than this. The poets, he has been urging, started the 


philosophers on their career, and he goes on: “ Beginning 
to spurn at their guides, like ungrateful prentices, they 
were not content to set up shops for themselves, but sought 
by all means to discredit their masters.’ Plato, indeed, 
though he invented the old quarrel, is to be kept out of 
it, the setting of his dialogues being so poetical—* which 
who knoweth not to be flowers of poetry did never walk in 
Apollo’s garden.” It is not necessary to remind anyone 
of the loci classici in The Defence of Poesie, but we should 
all be happier if latter-day poets read them oftener: for 
if they do not begin, as a rule, with obscure definitions, 
they not unfrequently “load the memory with doubt- 
fulness,” and oblige commentators to “blur their margent 
with interpretations.” Two passages, however, seem worth 
recalling—one in which Sidney permits himself a sentence 
which should have cured him of his pet heresy. “The 
senate of poets,” we are told, “ hath chosen verse as the 
fittest raiment, meaning as in matter they passed all in all, 
so in manner to go beyond them.” The second is a beautiful 
compound of truth and humour. He has been speaking of 
the simply self-indulgent, who despise philosophy and 
reason. “ Even they, he says, are “ content to be delighted, 
which is all the good fellow poet seemeth to promise—and 
so steal to see the form of goodness, which seen they 
cannot but love ere themselves be aware, as if they took a 
medicine of cherries.” Heaven send us more such medi- 
cines ; and if “ hard-hearted evil men” can only find them 
in verse, may we who presumably bear a better character 
be allowed them occasionally in the shape of such prose as 
this! 

“For uttering sweetly and properly the conceits ot 
the mind, which is the end of speech,” says Sir Philip 
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Sidney, “ our language hath it equally with any other tongue 
in the world.” And certainly one may say that to read the 
Elizabethans is to leave one tolerably self-complacent 
about it. Their prose doubtless had often the Vices, both 
of prose and verse; but in our Bible and Prayer-book, in 
the great translations of Philemon, Holland and Lodge, in 
Bacon and the Areopagitica (for in literature Milton may 
count as an Elizabethan), its phrases have a sound and 
colour not to be matched in all the ordered and balanced 
prose that has been written since. 
Sipney T. Irwin. 





FICTION. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Robert Hichens. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1904. 6s. 
DIALSTONE Lane, By W. W. Jacobs. London: George Newnes, 
Limited. 1904. 3s. 6d. 

THERE can be no doubt that Mr. Hichens has given the 
public what it wants in The Garden of Allah. In his 
previous novel, The Woman with the Fan, which The 
Speaker praised for its clever studies of callous, over-fed 
men of the world and neurasthenic, over-stimulated Lon- 
don women, Mr. Hichens drew too bold a picture of 
fashionable “fastness” to please public opinion. People 
liked the suggestiveness of the scenes of luxurious de- 
pravity, but shook their heads over the dubious moral. 
But there can be no mistake about the high ethical 
standard of The Garden of Allah. There is a happy 
absence of unpleasant truths; there is the fervour of 
feminine “ passion” in moral flood ; there is the chic feel- 
ing of Bond-street toietfes and nice up-to-date breeding 
vis-a-vis with the terrible and emancipating radiance of 
desert skies. Withal, the book’s moral plane is so singu- 
larly elevating and the heroine’s somewhat irregular atti- 
tude is so inspired by altruistically pure motives that the 
most particular vicaress might put down the book feeling 
an inward glow of spiritual purification. Mr. Hichens has 
instinctively comprehended that the pleasing stimulants of 
“passion” are drugs not acceptable to the British public 
unless made up and presented in neat and soluble moral 
capsules. And The Garden of Allah answers the spiritual 
requirements of the most fastidious minds; it is true, in- 
aeed, that Boris Androvski, the hero, and the veautiful 
English heroine, Domini, are perfectly impossible hybrids, 
and that their feelings are a monstrous tissue of tran- 
scendental falsity; but we plunge safely with them into 
the vapour bath of emotionalism, with the temperature of 
ennobling “passion” heated up to 220 degrees F., 
knowing that a cold, bracing douche of moral renunciation 
will follow. 

Mr. Hitchens’s heroine Domini, the daughter of a 
peer, is of a high-souled character and a social standing to 
which we can all look up. She is much to be pitied. Her 
mother, Lady Rens, an Italian Catholic (and this explains 
much) suddenly threw all her principles to the winds and 
ran away with a celebrated Hungarian violinist. Poor 
Lord Rens, “who had been working with almost fiery zeal 
for the spread of Catholicism in England,” secedes, broken- 
hearted, and later on “dies blaspheming.” Then Domini 
“felt the imperious need of change, and left England 
with only her maid as companion.” She goes to Algiers, 
because Mr. Hichens, who has lately been studying 
desert life on the spot, wants an exceptional heroine. 
After a hundred pages of description of the tourist’s sen- 
sations and emotions in contact with the life of 
Beni-Mora, a town on the edge of the Sahara, 
and of the enormously powerful spell of Africa on the 
European soul, Domini meets the Russian, Androvsky, a 
man of “enormous strength,” sombre, bitter, attractively 
unconventional, harsh, and timid, a man who “wants to 
know.” Domini takes romantic desert rides with this 
mysterious Slav, and soon “wants to know” too. The 
good Father Roubier and the impeccable Count Anteoni 
warn her against Androvsky, but, of course, Domini 
marries him. The couple leave Beni-Mora, in a thrilling 
sand storm in palanquin on camel-back for “ the untrodden 


paths of the sun,” attended by a cortege of faithful Arabs 
carrying an ample supply of Pommery and washing-stands 
and japanned trays and folding tables and chairs, tea- 
cups, milk-jugs, plates of biscuits, to fortify the travellers 
for their desert honeymoon. Unfortunately, a special 
bottle of the famous liqueur of the El Largami monastery 
brand is also taken, and when, later on, the Aumonier of 
Amara, a French priest, sees it, he tells Domini that the 
“secret of its manufacture” belonged to one monk only, 
a Trappist, who, after twenty years, broke his vows and 
fled the monastery. That monk is none other than the 
mysterious Russian, Boris Androvsky. Androvsky, on 
being taxed by his wife, does not deny his identity, and 
gives Domini a long recitation of his “passion and his 
torture” during his life of celibacy. At the end of the 
scene he took a crucifix out of his pocket, bent down 
his head, touched it with his lips, and fell upon his knees 
in the desert! Then Domini knew what to do. Renun- 
ciation is the greatest thing in life, as every woman 
knows, and Domini feels that “she must soar towards 
the place of the angels, whither good women soar in the 
great moments of their love, borne up by the wings of 
God.” She soars, but first she deposits Boris Androvsky 
at the gate of the monastery of Largami, and then 
tells the driver of her hack to drive back to Tunis. 

It will be perceived that Mr. Hichens has taken what 
is called “a great theme,” and that he has mixed his 
ingredients very carefully. On a rough analysis the in- 
gredients are proportioned as follows: Local Colour and 
Atmosphere, 38; Moral Problem, 21; Passion and Plot, 
22; Up-todate life de luxe, 19. And the result is cal- 
culated to send the suburban public into raptures and 
the book into half a dozen editions. We tell the young 
and aspiring novelist, in all sincerity, that wealth and 
laurels lie thick along the happy path that the author 
treads in The Garden of Allah. But let not the tyro 
imagine that he could go and write anything similar. Such 
a novel calls for a great deal of heart-breaking labour, a 
true gift for fine writing, and, above all, a good deal 
of real cleverness—not to speak of the heavy expenses 
incidental to securing the “ local colour.” Every success- 
ful novelist’s method of going to work is his own secret, 
but we trust we are poaching on no preserves when we 
add that there is one golden rule that is useful at all times 
and in all circumstances, i.c.—get your “local colour” 
and your “moral problem” settled and your characters 
will come of themselves. If anybody denies this we point 
to Mr. Hichens’s example in The Garden of Allah to prove 
our contention. Mr. Hichens has been at enormous 
pains to make his local colour and atmosphere convincing 
and life-like. As his Russian hero is no more a Russian 
than he is a Chinee or a Mexican or a Lhibetan, or any- 
thing else but a striking lay figure, and as his psychologi- 
cal analysis of his heroine’s lofty emotions is both ex- 
tremely vague and full of falsity, it is evident that The 
Garden of Allah stands or falls artistically by the de 
scriptive force of its copious scene-painting. The effect 
on us is of a man striving to put into language what 
can only be done by paint, but it is done with 
such elaboration of detail as to hide the falsity of the 
character-drawing and the artificiality of the heroine’s 
lofty and insincere emotions. But most readers will lay 
down The Garden of Allah feeling immensely impressed, 
for the local colour and moral problem are both “ strik- 
ing,” and what more do they want? 

To tum to Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s Dialstone Lane after 
The Garden of Allah is \ike exchanging the atmosphere 
of a pretentiously palatial modern hotel for the homely 
comforts of a jolly little beershop with sanded floor and a 
nice, fat, motherly woman in the bar. Mr. Jacobs has 
had both the common sense and the artistic perception to 
model his cheery and humorous narratives on a very sound, 
old-fashioned convention. He does not, that is, seek to 
persuade us solemnly that his picture of life is veritably 
life itself, but he winks at us from time to time, just as a 
clever comedian will pause and wink at his audience. 
Accordingly, when the illusion grows a little thin, when, 
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for example, in Dialstone Lane, the good ship The Fair 
Emily is under way, with the respectable builder, Mr. 
Stobell, and the retired grocer, Mr. Chalk, to seek a 
buried treasure in the South Sea Islands, we are perfectly 
prepared for the marooning of the worthy tradesmen on 
the desert island by that genial and unscrupulous master 
mariner, Captain Brisket. Mr. Jacobs handles old 
characters that were born in Dickens’s day with a fresh- 
ness and vivacity that recommend them more than the 
newly-born types of most modern novelists. We have 
laughed heartily over Dialstone Lane, and unfortunate is 
the individual in temperament who is not pleased by Mr. 
Jacobs’s sunny spirits and genial charity. Captain Bowers 
and Captain Brisket are a most delightftil study of ancient 
mariners whose innocence is too much for the craft of 
the landsman who go seeking buried treasure. 





MANGAN THE PERVERSE. 
THE PrRosE WRITINGS OF JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. Edited 

By D. J. O'Donoghue. Dublin: O'Donoghue and Co. 
MANGAN has given to the world one of the world’s 
greatest lyrics. To the Irish poet who must write in 
English he has given a form that is distinctively Gaelic. 
To Ireland he has given a robe, a crown, a song. She 
was drifting to the disaster of the famine when Mangan 
made that impassioned lyric of his, yet he has put into 
“Dark Rosaleen” laughter and triumph as out of Ire- 
land’s heroic age. 

Ireland was, indeed, Mangan’s single inspiration. 
When he wrote about her he wrote with passion and in- 
tensity at least. But he could only write about her 
metrically. She was an idea to him—Dark Rosaleen 
or Kathleen Ni Houlohan. Had he realised her as Davis 
and Mitchell realised her, as an aggregate of seven mil- 
lions of people to be taught and reasoned with, he might 
have written prose for her. He had no inspiration for 
his prose. None of it was written out of a passion that 
could bring together for an instant his shattered facul- 
ties. The sketches in Mr. O’Donoghue’s latest Mangan 
book are written, not by Mangan the impassioned, but 
by Mangan the perverse. 

“JT would far and away prefer [he says] being a great 
necromancer to being a great writer, or even a great 
fighter. My natural propensities lead me rather to seek 
out modes of astonishing mankind than of edifying them. 
Herein I and my propensities are clearly wrong; but some- 


how I find that almost everything that is natural to me 
is wrong also.” 


Here is the Mangan whose whim it was to pass off 
much admirable work of his own as translations from 
the Turkish, Arabic, Coptic, Servian, or Moldavian. 

The Prose Writings of James Clarence Mangan are 
Manganesque at least. The three opening sketches are 
parodies in a sense, but the parody is not broad. To 
exaggerate externals is not Mangan’s game. He con- 
ceives a story as Maturin, or Balzac in a fantastic mood, 
or an Irish Shanachie would conceive it, and tells it in 
their manner, half seriously, half whimsically. He is not 
occupied with particular features. That redundancy of 
adjectives, so marked a characteristic of Gaelic story- 
telling, is used only here and there in “The Churl in 
the Grey Coat.” We do not know which of Maturin’s for- 
gotten stories is worked into “ The Thirty Flasks.” “The 
Man in the Cloak,” though described as “a very German 
story,” is really “ Melmoth Reconcilié.” “ The Churl in the 
Grey Coat” has its origin in one of the later Fenian 
tales. Mr. O'Donoghue seems to think Mangan best in 
the incomplete “ Chapters on Ghostcraft,” but we would 
prefer “The Three Rings” (one feels the influence of 
Lessing in this) or “The Story of the Old Wolf,” two 
parables that close the book. After these we would place 
“A German Poet,” a half quizzical, half critical essay in 
the style of Lamb, and “The Three Half-Crowns,” a 
piece of fooling wonderfully sustained. 





MORE BOYS’ BOOKS. 
A Bride from the Sea, by Guy Booti.by (John Long, §53s.), is 
a romance in a manner that has become a literary tormula. 
it is exciting, mysterious, and full of incident, though every 


part of it, action, mystery, and excitement, has been passed 
as current coin by other hands. On the whole, we like 
it, as we like all violence in art, more as a literary survival 
than as a literary effect. The book is badly written. its 
plot is hoary, and patently improbable. Yet we find our- 
selves wrought to fine fervour by the gallantry of the hero, 
to deep sympathy with the afflicted heroine, and to a genuine 
satisfaction when the villain lies “ dying on the floor.” 

But we are wandering from the story. Mr. Boothby ; 
tale begins on the Devon coast, in the later sixteenth century, 
to a roaring of wind and waters. There is a wreck ashore, 
a Spaniard by the look of her, and much excitement prevails 
upon the beach as the corpses from her come to land. Some 
two are brought to life by the application of cordials, a man 
and a lovely Spanish lady. The lady is taken to the house 
of an old country gentleman whose son is the hero of the 
play. An acquaintance of the old gentleman comes in to 
act as villain. When the young man and the lovely Spanish 
girl have plighted their troth, the girl is kidnapped and con- 
veyed to Spain. The hero follows her, and saves her from 
the villain’s clutches, after which, of course, they are free to 
marry and live happily. Mr. A. T. Smith adorns this tragi- 
cal tale with some half-dozen moderately able drawings. 

In The Other Fellow (Melrose, 6s.) Mr. Robert Leighton, 
that most excellent writer of boys’ stories, contrives wit! 
great skill a situation of deep interest. In an earlier work, 
The Haunted Ship, he gave us a _ clever adapta- 
tion of the Tichborne case. Here he _ presents 
another adaptation of that case with every cir- 
cumstance of tragedy to heighten it. His hero—but, alis! 
there is no hero, unless it be the corpse or the teller of the 
tale—his chief chiracte: (let us say) is a man who kills a 
prodigal son in order to obtain the fatted calf. Having 
killed the man as he returns to his home, the villain per- 
sonates him, following a plan that has slowly matured 
during the voyage from Canada. The actual personation 
succeeds, but the murder is discovered immediately, and 
his first day or two in the réle of a baronet’s son are 
spent at the coroner’s inquest giving evidence. A sharp- 
witted lad, who tells the story, succeeds in piecing to- 
gether a case against the claimant, who finds his crime dis- 
covered, and makes what the Americans call “a dandy 
break.” He flies to a smugglers’ cave, where the tide 
drowns him. 

Pizarro, the Conquistador, by A. L. Haydon (Melr ose 
5s-), is an able boy’s romance of the time of the sub- 
jugation of Peru. It is full of excitement, but we think 
that Mr. Haydon loses one or two good opportunities. He 
is not sufficiently thorough in his historical descriptions, 
though he has a quick eye for colour. 

Mr. O. V. Caine, the author of Sons of Victory (J. 
Nisbet and Company, 5s.), has long been known to us as the 
writer of really admirable historical books for boys. The 
present volume is as good, from a boy’s point of view, as 
any he has done, while the care with which the book is 
written commends it to the literary student. It is a model 
of what a boys’ book should be. There is a thrilling 
mystery, much excellent historical detail, a few able draw- 
ings, and some clever realisations of historical characters. 
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